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1. All Apachean verb constructions belong 
to one or other of four verb classes. These 
may be differentiated in part by the classifier 
appearing in position 13, in part by the 
subject pronoun set used in the perfective 
paradigm, and in part by certain morpho- 
phonemic contractions and assimilations 
involving modal prefixes, subject pronoun 
prefixes, and the initial consonant of the 
stem.! Each class is named in terms of the 
classifier employed, even though in some 
of the Apachean languages that particular 
classifier is not actualized as such. The 
four classes are, then, as follows: 

I. Zero class: verb constructions having a 
zero morpheme in position 13. 

IT. }- class: verb constructions having a 
prefix }- in position 13. 

III. d- class: verb constructions having a 
theoretical prefix *d- or *d- + vowel in 
position 13. This prefix is not actualized 
as such in any Apachean language.” 

IV. 1- class: in Navaho and San Carlos, 
verb constructions having a prefix l- in 


1 This is the third in a series of papers on the 
Apachean verb. The first two papers have 
appeared in IJAL 11.193-203 and 12.1-13, respec- 
tively. Terms defined in these two papers are 
used here without further definition. 

2In other Athapaskan languages d- has been 
retained. See, for example Fang-Kuei Li, Mat- 
tole, An Athabaskan Language (Chicago, 1930) 
p. 70 or P. E. Goddard, Athapascan (Hupa) in 
Handbook of American Indian Languages (BAE-B 
40.85-158) p. 141. 


position 13. In the remaining Apachean 
languages l- has become }-. The }- derived 
from l- may, however, be morphophonemi- 
cally distinguished from an original 1}- 
classifier. 

In the paragraphs that follow we shall 
describe each class in detail and exemplify it. 
As in the preceding paper, however, we shall 
be concerned wholly with the structural 
description of the verb classes. The func- 
tions of each Apachean verb class and 
conjugation will be treated in a later paper. 


2. Zero class verbs possess the following 
formal characteristics: 

(a) A zero morpheme in position 13. As 
illustration, consider the h- imperfective 
paradigm of the Navaho verb .. .-bé% 
(only the imperfective stem is given) to boil 
(intr.): sg. 1. yiSbé-% (< yi-8-bé%), sg. 2. 
nhbé-% (< ni-bé-%), sg. 3. yibé-% (< yi-bé-4), 
sg. 4. 3ib6é% (< 3i-bé*%), du. 1. yibéZ 
(<_ yi-ird-bé-Z), du. 2. yohbé-% (< yi-oh- 
bé-%). Since this verb has no adverbial 
prefixes and a zero classifier, the yi-, modal 
element, or the subject pronoun prefix 
appears directly before the stem. 

(b) Subject pronoun set 4 is employed in 
the perfective paradigm. Consider, for 
example, the s- perfective paradigm of the 
Navaho verb .. .-bé°% to boil (intr.): sg. 1. 
sibé% (< si-f-bé-%), sg. 2. sifbéZ (< 
si-’fi-bé-%), sg. 3. sibé-Z (< si-bé-%), sg. 4. 
Bizbé% (< Si-si-bé-Z), du. 1. sitbé% (< 
si-i'd-bé-%), du. 2. so"bé*% (< si-d°-bé-4). 

Here again we may note that, lacking 
adverbial prefixes and a classifier, either the 
si-, modal prefix, or the subject pronoun 
prefix appears directly before the stem. 
In the fourth person, however, 3i-, deictic 
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prefix for the fourth person, and si- contract 
to 3iz-. In the other Apachean languages 
this contraction results in S. C. diz-, Chir. 
3is-, Mesc., Jic., Lip. éis-, and K.A. ds-. 
The fourth persons perfective of this verb 
in the other Apachean languages are, then, 
as follows: S. C. dzbé-%, Chir. 4i-sbéZ, 
Mese. @isbhé-3, Jic. disbés, Lip. &-sbis, 
K. A. disbé-s. 

(c) It is now evident that in zero class 
verbs the following consonants may appear 
directly before the verb stem: d, the final 
consonant of the first person dual subject, h, 
the final consonant of the several second 
person dual subject pronouns, z or s resulting 
from a cv prefix (adverbial or paradigmatic) 
contracted with the si- of the perfective 
paradigm, and &, the prefix for the first 
person singular in all except certain perfec- 
tive paradigms. Furthermore, since pre- 
fixes of the type cvc never appear directly 
before the stem, the above named are the 
only consonants which in zero class verbs 
may be found in this position. 

Ordinarily most of the consonants in this 
position form a cluster with the stem initial. 
d is an exception to this rule for, as we have 
seen (IJAL 11.200), it drops out before most 
stem initials and contracts with or becomes 
h before the following: ?, m, n, y, y, 2, %, and 
l. Since we have already illustrated these 
contractions for zero class verbs, it will be 
unnecessary to repeat them here. 

h, in zero class verbs, clusters with all 
stem initials but y, y, z, %, and 1. With 
these it contracts in all the Apachean 
languages to form s, x, s, 8, and 1, respec- 
tively. Examples: Nav. hoénds4 (< ho-ni- 
oh-y4) you two have judgement, are discerning; 
S. C. gdndsg:; Chir., Mesce., Jic., Lip. 
gonads (the stem initial y does not occur in 
K. A.). Nav. doxatl (< di-oh-yal) you 
two open your eyes, look; S. C. ddxa‘t; Chir., 
Mese., Jic., Lip., K. A. daxat. Nav. 
ndsin (< ni-oh-zin) you two think; S. C. 
nds}; Chir., Mesc., Lip. nasj; Jic. "dasj; 
K. A. hasdh (< hi-ah-zoh) you two scrape it. 
Nav. ndséni (< ni-oh-Z6nf) you two are good, 
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pretty; S. C. nd86°; Chir., Mesc. nas; Jic. 
naséné; Lip. naséni; K. A. dasd-dé (< di- 
[an alternant of ni-] ah-26-dé). Nav. ddté 
(< di-oh-lé) you two begin to carry a rope-like 
object; S. C. ddté-; Chir., Mesc., Jic. daté; 
Lip. dali; K. A. daté-. 

Navaho and San Carlos z clusters with all 
stem initials except y, z,and %. Before these 
z drops out. Examples: Nav. na:y4 (< 
*na-z-y4) he has gone here and there; S. C. 
navya:. Nav. dé-za? (< *dé-z-24?) he has 
belched; S. C. dézag. Nav. yikaS (<* 
yiz-Z48) he has knotted it; S. C. yéide Zi% 
(< *yéidé-z-2i%) he has smeared it on tt. 

The s of Chiricahua, Mescalero, Jicarilla, 
Lipan, and Kiowa-Apache having the same 
origin as Navaho and San Carlos z usually 
clusters with all stem initials. In a few 
cases, however, s may drop out before the 
stem initials y, z, and Z. Examples: Chir., 
Mesc., Jic., Lip. na-y4 (< *nas-yd) he 
has gone here and there (K. A. lacks a stem 
initial y). Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip. nddé-z4 
(< *nddé:s-z4) a movement of peoples has 
begun; K. A. didé-z§-. Chir., Mesc., Lip. 
de-46 (< *dé:s-26) a dragging has begun; 
Jic. de26?; K. A. dé-Z6:. 

In all the Apachean languages § combines 
with the stem initials h, y, y, z, 4, and | to 
form 8, s, sx, s, 8, and st, respectively. 
Examples: Nav. di84-h (< di-3-h4-h) I begin 
to go, 8. C. dis4-h; Chir., Mesc. dis4; Jic. 
diséi, Lip. dis4; K. A. "di84-. Nav. hdis§ 
(< ho-ni-8-y4) I have judgement; I am wise, 
discerning; 8. C. gdnsg§°; Chir., Mesc., Jic., 
Lip. gons§. (The stem initial y does not 
occur in Kiowa-Apache). Nav. di8xat (< 
di-8-yat) I open my eyes, I look; S. C., 
Chir., Mesc., Jic., Lip., K. A. diSxa-t. 
Nav. isin (< ni-8-zin) I think; 8. C., Chir., 
Mesc., Lip. hsj; Jic. "disi; K. A. hisoh 
(< hi-S-zdh) I scrape it. Nav. yifsi 
(< yi-ni-3-2i) I name it, call it by name; 
8. C. hésith (< hé6--8-Zi-h); Chir., Mesc., 
Jic., Lip. hé8i (< 6-83-21); K. A. godis4 
(< go-di-8-24°) I am wise. Nav. ?ashzZ 
(< ?a-8-liz) I urinate; 8. C. ?i8iZ; Chir., 
Mese. dish-S (< di-8-li-S) I begin to urinate; 
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Jic. diSii8; Lip. nihisiS (<_ ni-hi-8-lfs) 
I urinate; K. A. disté: (< di-8-lé:) I begin to 
carry a rope-like object. 


3. 1- class verbs have a prefix I- in position 
13 and, like those of the zero class, employ 
subject pronoun set 4 in the perfective 
paradigm. To illustrate these points, com- 
pare the following h- imperfective and s- 
perfective paradigms of the Navaho verb 
.. -bé'%, -bé% (1- classifier) to boil (tr.) with 
the paradigms of the intransitive verb to 
boil given in §2, (a) and (b).? h- imperfec- 
tive: sg. 1. yi8bé% (< yi-8-1-bé-%), sg. 2. 
nibéZ (< ni+-béZ), sg. 3. yilbéZ (< 
yi-t-bé:Z; yi- here represents the 3rd person 
object, not the modal element for the h- 
imperfective), sg. 4. 3itbé-%Z (< 3i-l-bé-2), 
du. 1. yilbé% (< yi-itd4t-bé%), du. 2. 
yolbé-% (<  yi-oh-t-bé-Z). s- perfective: 
sg. 1. silbé:% (< si-i--bé-Z), sg. 2. sifitbé:% (< 
si-‘fi-t-bé-Z), sg. 3. yisbé-% (< yi-si-I-bé-2), 
sg. 4. Sisbé-% (< 4i-si-t-bé-%), du. 1. si-lbé-% 
(< si-i:d-I-béZ), du. 2. sdtbé-% (< si-6-- 
}-bé-Z). 

From these sample paradigms we may see 
that the consonants s, 8, 1, and | occur 
directly before the stem initial. Note, 
however: (1) that § < § + I (and is therefore 
morphophonemically different from the § of 
zero class forms); (2) that t may represent 
at alone or, in second person dual forms, 
h + 1 @ did not occur in this position at 
all in zero class verbs); (3) that d + 1} 
(in the first person dual forms) becomes 1 
(which also did not occur in this position in 
zero class verbs); and (4) that s is derived 
from z + 3. Combinations (1) and (2) 
also occur in the other Apachean languages 
but, except in San Carlos (which is similar 
in these respects to Navaho), d + It > } 
and s isfroms + 1 in the other Apachean 
languages. S. C. hj-lbé-% (<_ hi-j-d-+-bé-2; 


3 Jt must not be assumed from this comparison 
that zero class verbs are always intransitive or 
that 1- class verbs are always transitives derived 
from zero class forms. This is only true in a 
limited number of cases. 
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Nav. yi- ~ hi- in the other Apachean 
languages) we two boil it; Chir. hitbé-Z; 
Mese. hjtbé-3; Jic. hjtbéS; Lip. hj-tbig; 
K. A. h}-tbé8. 8. C. yisbé-% (< yi-si-t-bé-Z) 
he has boiled it; Chir. yi-s-bé-Z; Mesc. 
yi'sbé'3; Jic. yi'sbéS; Lip.- yisbis; K. A. 
yisbé'S. Cf. §2, (c). 

We may now examine the results in the 
several Apachean languages of the combina- 
tion of 8(< 8+ H,L1(<h+D,1(< 
d+h,1(< d+), ands (<2z2+10r 
s + }) with the initial consonants of the 
stem. 

(a) 8 (< 8 + }) forms a cluster with all 
stem initials except h, y, y, z, %, and 1. 
With these it combines in all the Apachean 
languages to form &t, s, 8x, s, 8, and &, 
respectively (cf. S§ + these consonants, 
§2, c). Examples: Nav. hddisl&h (< 
ho-di-8-t-ha‘h) I begin a ceremony; S. C. 
bénsiéh (< bi-é-ni-8-+-hah) I catch up with 
him; Jic. bénstéi (no examples of this 
combination are found in the other lan- 
guages). Nav., Lip. ?i?diso-t (< ?f-?i-di- 
§-4-y6't) I whistle; Chir., Mesc., Jic. ?é?dis64; 
S. C. bégdséh (< bi-é-go-8-t-yah) I feel the 
want of it (the stem initial y does not occur 
in K. A.). Nav., S. C., nddidxat (< 
né-di-yi-8-t-ya't) I give him a blow with a 
club; Chir., Mesc., Lip. ha-Sxa‘t (< ha-hi- 
S--yat) I hit him with a club; Jic. na?isxat 
(< na-?i-8-41-ya'l) I hit (someone) with a club; 
K. A. hi8xat (< hi-3--yah I pound it. 
Nav. yi'sth (<_ yi-yi-8-l-zith) I miss (a 
mark in shooting); S. C., Jic. histh (< 
hi-8-1-zi-h); Chir., Mesc., Lip., K. A. hisi- 
(< hi-8-t-zi:). Nav. yi8éh (< yi-8+-2éh) 
I cut it; 8. C. naSéh (< na--hi-8-+-Zé-h) 
I cut a groove; Chir., Mesc. hisé (< hi-8-4-26) 
I cut it; Jic. hi8éh; Lip. hisi; K. A. hi8é-s. 
Nav., S. C. distid (< di-8--lid) I burn it; 
Chir., Jic. disti?; Mesc., Lip. distih; K. A. 
édistas (< ?6-di-8-4-14°8) I’m going hunting. 

(b) forms clusters with all stem initials 
except h, y, y, z, 4, and 1. In San Carlos } 
combines with these to form }, 4s, tx, ls, 
18, and 1}, respectively, but in the other 
languages the resulting combinations are 
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I, s, Ix, s, 8, and I, respectively. Examples: 
Nav. hddilé-h (< ho-di-t-ha-h) he begins a 
ceremony; S. C. yéléh (<_ yi-é-ni-t-hdh) 
he catches up with him; Jic. yétéi (no examples 
of this combination are found in the other 
languages). Nav., Lip. ?i?disd-l (< 7i-?i- 
di-t-yd't) he whistles; Chir., Mesc., Jic. 
é?disd't; S. C. yégdlshh (< yi-é-go-t-yah) 
he feels the want of it. Nav., 8. C. naidi-txat 
(< né-yi-di-hit-ya'l) he gives him a blow 
with a club; Chir., Mesc., Lip. haitxa:t 
(< ha-yit-ya‘l) he hits him with a club; 
Jic. na?itxat (< na-?i-l+-ya't) he hits (some- 
one) with a club; K. A. yilxa't (< yit-yah 
he pounds it. Nav. yiyi-si-h (< yi-yi-yi-t- 
zith) he misses (a mark in shooting); S. C. 
yilsi-h (< yi-t-zih); Jic. yisi‘h (< yi-t-zi-h); 
Chir., Mese. Lip., K. A. yisit (< yi-t-zi:). 
Nav. yiséh (< yi-t-Zéh) he cuts it; 8. C. 
nailsth (< nav-yi-l-Zéh) he cuts a groove; 
Chir., Mese. yi8é (< yi-t-2é) he cuts it; 
Jic. yiséh; Lip. yisi; K. A. yisés. Nav., 
S. C. yiditid (< yi-di-t-lid) he burns it, 
Chir., Jic. yidili?; Mesc., Lip. yidilih; 
K. A. ?édilaS (< 6-di-4-l4°8) he’s going 
hunting. 

(c) t < h + It combines precisely as tf 
alone combines. Examples: Nav. hédél4‘h 
(< ho-di-oh-t-h4h) you two hold a ceremony; 
S. C. béndlé4h (< bi-é-ni-oh-t-hah) you two 
catch up with him; Jic. bénaléi. Nav. 
M?ddsdt (< f-?i-di-oh-t-yd}) you two 
whistle; Chir., Mesc., Jic. ?6?dasd:t; Lip. 
?dasd't; S. C. bégdlséh (< bi-é-go-oh-t-y4h) 
you two feel the want of it. Nav. 8. C. 
nédotxa't (< né-di-hi-oh-l-yat) you two 
give him a blow with a club; Chir., Mesc., 
Lip. hatxat (<_ ha-hi-ah-l-ya‘l) you two 
hit him with a club; Jic. na?atxat (< na-?i- 
ah-l-yat) you two hit (someone) with a club; 
K. A. hatxa‘t (< hi-ah-t-ya-l) you two pound 
it. Nav. yd'sith (< yi-yi-oh-l-zih) you two 
miss (a mark in shooting); S. C. hdtsi-h 
(< hi-oh-l-zi-h); Jic. hasi-h (< hi-ah-t-zi-h) ; 
Chir., Mesc., Lip., K. A. hasi: (<_hi-ah- 
L-zi). Nav. yo8éh (< yi-oh-t-Z6h) you two 
cut it; S. C. na*hdl8é-h (< na--hi-oh--Zé"h) 
you two cut a groove; Chir., Mesc., hasé 





(< hi-ah-l-26é) you two cut it; Jic. haséh; 
Lip. hasi; K. A. hasé-s. Nav., S. C. dotid 
(< di-oh-tlid) you two burn it; Chir., Jic. 
dali? (< di-ah-t-li?); Mesc., Lip. datih; 
K. A. ?édalaS (< ?6-di-ah-t-14°3) you two 
are going hunting. 

(d) Navaho and San Carlos 1 (< d + }) 
forms clusters with all stem initial con- 
sonants except h, y, and l. With h, 1 
combines to form \; with y, the resulting 
combination is not, as we should expect, 
ly but lz; and with 1, the result is \. The 
reason for 1 + y > lz rather than ly is 
probably analogic; since | + y gives s in 
Navaho and Is in San Carlos, the change of 
t to 1 in the first person dual yields lz. 
Examples: Nav. hddi:\é:h (<_ ho-di-i:d-+t- 
hé-h) we two begin a ceremony; 8. C. bén:\dh 
(< bi-é-ni-i'dt-hah) we two catch up with 
him. Nav. béb*i'lz4:h (<_ bi-6-ho-i-d+- 
yah) we two feel the want of it;S. C. bégd'1z4h 
(<_ bi-é-go-j-d-l-y4h). Nav. divid (< di- 
i-d-t-lid) we two burn it; S. C. trrvid (< 
di-j'd-t-lid). 

(e) § (< d + }) in Chir., Mesc., Jic., 
Lip., and K. A. forms clusters with all stem 
initial consonants except h, y, z, 4, and l. 

We have examples of }(< d+) +h 
only in Jic.: bédAéi (<_ bi-é-ni-j-d4-héi) 
we two catch up with him. Cf. the Nav. and 
S. C. examples given in (d) above. 

t(<d+4+y > 3 in Chir., Mesc., and 
Lip.; s in Jic. The stem initial y does not 
occur in K. A. Examples: Chir., Mese. 
6 %-s0% (<< 6-7i-di-i'd [j-d- in Mesc.] 
-l-yo't) we two whistle; Lip. ?i?dj-30'1; Jic. 
?é%nso'l. Cf. the Nav. and 8. C. examples 
in (d) above. 

t(<d+h+2> 3 in Chir., Mesc., and 
Lip.; s in Jic.;1z in K. A. Examples; Chir. 
hi-3i- (< hi-i-d-t-zi-) we two miss (a mark in 
shooting); Mesc., Lip. hj-3i*; Jic. hij-si-h; 
K. A. bégonjtzj (<_ bi-é-go-ni-j-d+-z]) we 
two know about him. Cf. Nav. yilatth 
(< yi-yi-i'd-t-zi‘h) we two miss (a mark in 
shooting); S. C. hilzith (<_ hi-j-d4-zi-h). 

t(<d+1) + 2% > 3 in Chir. and Mesc.; 
3 (or, rarely, Z) in Lip.; $ in Jic.; 1Zin K. A. 
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Examples: Chir. hi-3é6 (< hi-i-d-1-26) we two 
cut it; Mese. hj-3é; Lip. hj-3i or hj-2{; Jic. 
hjséh; K. A. h}tZ68. Cf. Nav. yilzéh 
(< yi-i'd4-Zé-h) we two cut it; 8. C. nahj'l- 
eh (< nar--hi-j-d4-z@h) we two cut a 
groove. 

t(<d+4) +1 > din Chir, Mesc., Lip., 
and K. A.; } in Jic. Examples: Chir. 
ini? (< di-i-d-+li?) we two burn it; Mesc. 
hrih (< di-j-d+-lth); Lip. dj-\th; K. A. 
di'AA'S (< ?6-di-}-d-+14°8) we two are going 
hunting; Jic. ni? (< di-j-d-+li?) we two 
burn tt. Cf. the Nav. and S. C. examples 
in (d) above. 

(f) In Chir., Lip., and K. A.,t(< d+) 
plus the stem initials ? and y very often if 
not always result in tt and lg, respectively. 
These forms are probably made by analogy 
with first persons duals of zero verbs in 
which, it will be recalled, the d of the first 
person dual pronoun united with the stem 
initials ? and y to give ¢ and g, respectively. 
Examples: Chir. ni?i-ttah (< nf-?i-1-d-t-?ah) 
we two butcher; Lip., K. A. ni?j-tHah. Cf. 
Nav. na?il?ah (< né-?i-i-d-t-?ah) we two 
butcher; S. C. n4?j1?4h; Mese. ni?j-t?ah; 
Jic. ni?jt?4?. Chir. hahitga-t (< ha-hi- 
i'd-t-yal) we two hit him with a club; Lip., 
K. A. hahjlgat. Cf. Nav. nddilyat (< 
na-di-hi-i-d-l-ya:}) we two give him a blow 
with a club; 8. C. nadj:lyat; Mesc. hahj}-tya‘t 
(<_ ha-hi-j-d-t-ya:}) we two hit him with a 
club; Jic. nd?}tyat (< na-?i-~-d4-yat) we 
two hit (someone) with a club. 

Note that in Mese. and Jic., thet < d +1 
does not cause the following stem initial to 
become voiceless (see also the K. A. combina- 
tions Iz and 1% in [e], above). Cf. (b) and 
(c), preceding. 

(g) s (< 2 +10ors + }) forms clusters 
with all stem initials except h, y, 7, 2, 2, and 
l. s never occurs before h, but in combina- 
tion with y, y, z, Z, and 1, in all the Apachean 
languages, it forms s, sx, s, 8, and st, respec- 
tively. Examples: Nav. yéhd'sa? (< yi-6é- 
ho-si-l-ya?) he has felt the want of it; 8. C. 
yégo'sa? (< yi-é-go-si-l-ya?); Chir., Mesc. 
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yidé-s6'l (< yi-di-si-t-yd'l) he has blown it; 
Jic. 76?de-sd't (< 6-?i-di-si-t-yot) he has 
whistled; Lip. ?{?di-sdo‘t. Nav. ndiné:sxdl 
(< né-yi-ni-si-l-ya'l) he has clubbed him 
several times; S. C. ndidé-sxa:l (< né-yi-di- 
si-l-ya'l) he has given hima blow with a club; 
Chir., Mesc., Lip. yisxaS (<_ yi-si-l-yas) 
he has bitten it; Jic. ?idésxa-t (<_ ?i-di-si-t- 
vat) he has beaten him with a club; K. A. 
yizé'sx{ (<_ yi-zi-si-t-y{) he has killed him. 
Nav. yisi-h (< yi-si-t-zi-h) he has missed it; 
8. C. yisi:; Chir., Mesc., Jic. yégé's}; (< 
yi-é-go-si-l-zj') he has learned about it; Lip. 
yigo's};; K. A. "dagddés§: (< "dé-go-di- 
si-l-z4") they have moved camp. Nav. ha-yi'- 
86°? (< h&--yi-si-t-2Z6-?) he has sharpened it; 
S. C. nai8ég (< na--yi-sit-zég) he has 
grooved it; Chir., Mesc. désiz (< di-si-t-212) 
he has stung; Jic. kdyé8é? (< ké-yi-hi- 
si-t-26?) he has sharpened it; Lip. naryi*Sd- 
(< na--yi-si-t-Z0°) he has dragged it; K. A. 
yirsth (< yi-si-t-Zah) he has hooked it. 
Nav. ?ané:sté:z (< ?a-ni-si-t-lé:z) he has 
become squint-eyed; S. C. yar?dsl? (< 
yi-a'-?i-ho-si-l-li?) he has become proud of it; 
Chir. naisti? (< nav-yi-si-t-li?) he has burned 
it here and there; Mesc., Lip. naistih; Jic. 
yést{ (< yi-é-si-t-lf) he stands next to it; 
K. A. ?édé:sti- (< 6é-di-si-t-l4-) he has 
gone hunting. 


4. d- class verbs have a theoretical d- 
prefix in position 13 and employ subject 
pronoun set 3 in the perfective paradigm. 
Since, however, the d- prefix becomes zero 
except when the stem initial is ?, m, n, h, 
y, v, 2, 4, or 1, the differences between zero 
and d- class verbs are very often in the 
perfective paradigm alone. To illustrate 
these points let us compare the imperfective 
and perfective paradigms of two Navaho 
verbs: na-. . .-ba*h (imperfective), -ba-? (per- 
fective) to raid here and there (zero class) 
and na-. . .-t&? (imperfective and perfective) 
to fly here and there (d- class). na- in both 
verbs, is a third position adverbial prefix 
meaning about, here and there. 
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Person Imperfective Perfective 

Sg. 1. | na-Sba-h | nd-Bta? | Asiba-? | Asista? 
Sg. 2. | nafba-h | nana? | asifiba-? | asinta? 
Sg. 3. | na-ba-h | nd-ta? | nd-zba-? | na-sta? 
Sg. 4. | ngziba-h nzita? ngizba-? Nsista? 
Du. 1. | naiba-h | nadita? | Asi-ba-? | nsi-ta? 
Du. 2. | nd-hba-h | na-hta? | fsd-ba-? | dsdhta? 











When, however, the verb stem initial is ?, 
m, n, h, y, y, Zz, 4%, or 1, the d- classifier 
combines with these as follows: 

d+? >t: Nav. yitat (< yi-d-?a-}) it is 
chewed (cf. yi?a:t he chews it); S. C., Chir., 
Mesc., Jic., Lip., K. A. hita-l it is chewed 
(yi?a't he chews it). 

d +m > m: Nav. nanimas (< né-ni-d- 
ms) it gets round again and again; S. C. 
na‘ma‘s (< na‘-d-ma‘s) 7 7s whirled in a 
circle. This combination cannot be il- 
lustrated in the other languages. 

d+n>n (in Nav. and §&. C.), hn (in the 
others): Nav. nahind (< na-hi-d-nd) he 
moves, stirs; S. C. nahind:; Chir., Mesc., 
Jic. na*-hih"d4; Lip. ?idihni (< ?i-di-d-nf) 
there is noise (e.g. thunder); K. A. ?idi-hnf- 
(< ?i-di-hi-d-ni-). 

d +h > d: Nav. fididé*h (< néa-di-d- 
hath) he starts to return; 8. C. nddidah; 
Chir., Mesc., Lip. nddidé; Jic. nadidéi; 
K. A. daédida:. 

d+y>dor3: Nav. yidg (< yi-d-y4) 
it is eaten, dinizé'd (< di-ni-d-yéd) they 
are driven off; S. C. hidg (<_ hi-d-y4:) 
at is eaten, nihiz6-d (< ni-hi-d-yé-d) they are 
driven in; Chir., Mesc., Lip. hidg (< 
hi-d-y4) it is eaten, fidiz6 (<_ ni-di-d-yd) 
they are driven; Jic. hid§? (< hi-d-y4?) zt is 
eaten; né*36 (< né*-d-yé) they are driven 
there. 

d+ y> d(inS. C.), g (in the others): 
Nav. yigé (< yi-d-y4) they are killed; 8. C. 
bi?didg (<_ bi-?i-di-d-y4-) they are killed; 
Chir., Mesc., Lip. hig4 (< hi-d-y4) they are 
killed; K. A. hi-ge'S (<_ hi-hi-d-yé5) a 
burden is carried. 

d+2z>d or 3 (in Nav.), 3 (in the 
others): Nav. nddé’s (< né-d-zé's) it is 
turned inside out, n4?i-3i-t (< na&-?i-yi-d-zi-}) 
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he warms himself; S.C. ni-3i:t (< ni-hi-d-zf-}) 
he warms himself; Chir., Mesc. na?i-3{1 
(< né°-?i-hi-d-zil) he warms himself; Jic., 
Lip., K. A. na*?izi- (< na--?i-d-zi-) work is 
being done. 

d+ %> dor3(inK. A.), 3 (in the others): 
Nav. yi'3aS (<_ yi-yi-d-248) it is being 
knotted; 8. C. hi--348 (< hi-hi-d-2a8) ; Chir., 
Mesc. hé-3i (< hé:-d-2{) he is called by 
name; Jic., Lip. hé3i; K. A. hidg (< 
hi-d-24") 7t is eaten, dddi-Z4: (< da-di-hi- 
d-24°) he gets up. 

d+1> A: Nav. nahidéch (< né-hi-d-la-h) 
several objects are being picked up; S. C. 
néhidéh; Chir., Mesc., Lip. nahidd; Jie. 
nahiréi; K. A. didé: (< di-d-lé-) a rope-like 
object is carried. 


5. l- class verbs have, in Navaho and 
San Carlos, a prefix l- in position 13. In the 
other Apachean languages, however, the 1- 
classifier, in most cases, has become |}, 
while in a few verbs it has dropped out 
altogether. Subject pronoun prefixes of 
set 3 are employed in the perfective para- 
digms of 1- class verbs in all of the Apachean 
languages. The following table for the 
di-. . .-kés (imperfective and perfective) te 
cough (1- class) in Navaho and Chiricuhua 
illustrates the usual development of the 1- 
classifier. 











Navaho Chiricahua 

Person 

— Perfective oo Perfective 
Sg. 1. | diskdés déskés diskés | déskés 
Sg. 2. | dilkdés dinlkés fitkés déntkés 
Sg. 3. | dilkdés dé-skés dilkés | dé-skés 
Sg. 4. | 3idilkés | Zidé-skés| Sditkés | Sdé-skés 
Du. 1. | di-lkés | dé-lkés h-tkés | dé-tkds 
Du. 2. | ddtkés disdtkés | datkés | datkés 

















It is evident from this table that the 
following morphophenemes appear directly 
before the stem initial in l- class verbs: 
s (< s + ]) in the third and fourth persons 
of the s- perfective paradigm; 8 (< § + ]) 
in the first persons of both paradigms; } 
(< h + 1) in the second persons dual of 
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both paradigms; 1 (< d + 1) in Nav. and 
8. C., and t (< d + 1) in the other Jan- 
guages, in the first persons dual of both 
paradigms; 1, in Nav. and §S. C. and } 
(< an older 1) in the other languages, in all 
other persons. 

When the stem initial consonant is y, y, 
z, 4%, or ?, the consonants listed above, in 
some or all of the Apachean languages, 
combine with or otherwise affect the stem 
initial. A brief description and exemplifica- 
tion of these combinations follows. 

(a) 1- class verbs with y as the initial 
stem consonant are rare in all the Apachean 
languages and non-existent in San Carlos 
and Kiowa-Apache. 

s(<s+1)+y >sy in all the languages 
in which this combination occurs: Nav. 
ya?sho-sya'd (<_ yi-d--?4-ho-si-l-y§-d) he 
has watched over him; Chir., Mesc. né‘sy4 
(< ni-si-l-y4; this may alternate with 
ney4) he has grown; Jic. ya-?Agd-sy4:? 
(< yi-d--?4-go-si-l-ya?) he has noticed him; 
Lip. yisyat (<yi -si-l-ya}) he has yawned. 

$(<8$+1)+y > Sy inall the languages 
in which this combination occurs (cf. § 
[Ss + 3] + y; §8a): Nav. ba:?4hasyg (< 
bi-a:-?4-ha-8-l-y§) I watch over him, Chir., 
Mesce. hiSya:t (<_ hi-S-l-ya-t) I yawn; Jic. 
ba?4go-Sya (<_ bi-d'-?4-go-hi-8-l-y§°) J 
notice him (Note, however, that in Jic., the 
verb to yawn is yisa‘t [< yi-S-l-ya‘l] in the 
first person. Because the classifier | uni- 
formly disappears before y in some of these 
languages there is a notable tendency for 1- 
verbs with y initial stem consonant to fall 
into the zero class.); Lip. yis&t (< yi-8-l- 
yal) I yawn (here, too, [but not in other 
persons] the verb to yawn is treated like a 
zero class verb). 

t(<h+1)+y > fy in Nav,; hy ors in 
the other languages (cf. §8c): Nav. 
ba:?4hély4 (<_ bi-a:-?4-ho-oh-l-y4) you two 
watch over him; Chir., Mesc. hahya:} (< 
hi-ah-l-ya-l) you two yawn; Jic. ba-?4ga-hy4: 
(<_ bi-d:-?4-go-hi-ah-l-y4) you two notice 


4 There are no l- verbs having l- as a stem initial, 
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him (but cf. yasi:-t you two yawn); Lip. 
yahyat (< yi-ah-l-ya:l) you two yawn. 

Nav. | (1 in the other languages) + y > ly 
in Nav.; y in the other languages (cf. §3b): 
Nav. ya‘?éhalyg (<_ yi-d--?4-ha-l-y4) he 
watches over him; Chir., Mesc. hiyat (< 
hi-l-ya:t) he yawns; Jic. ya?gdyg (< 
yi-a-?4-go-l-y'§) he notices him, yiya't (< 
yi-l-ya}) he yawns; Lip. yiya:t he yawns. 

Nav.1(< d+1),1(< d +1) in the other 
languages, + y > ly in Nav.; hy or, rarely, 
3, in the other languages: Nav. ba-?4h*i-ly4 
(<_ bi-A:-?4-ho-i-d-l-y§) we two watch over 
him; Chir. hi-hya‘t (<_ hi-i-d-l-ya-}) we two 
yawn; Mese. hjhyat; Jic. ba:?4gd:hy4- 
(<_ bi-4:-?4-go-j-d-l-y§-) we two notice him 
(note hj-34:t we two yawn); Lip. y}-hyat 
(< yi-j-d-l-yal) we two yawn. 

(b) 1- verbs with y as an initial stem 
consonant are found in all the Apachean 
languages. 

s(<s+1)+ ¥y7 > sy: Nav., S. C. 
na‘syod (< na-si-l-yéd) he has run here and 
there; Chir., Mesc., Lip. na-syd; Jic. na-syd?. 
(No example can be found in K. A.) Note, 
however, the following: Nav. ?4di-sy{ (< 
?4-di-yi-si-l-y{) he has killed himself; S. C. 
Mdize-sd{- (< {-di-zi-si-l-yj-); Jic. ndizésg{ 
(< nav-yi-zi-si-l-y{) he has killed him again. 
Here, in S. C. and Jic., the stem initial takes 
a form characteristic of a d- class verb. 

§(< 8 +1) + 7 > &: Nav., 8: C. 
na‘Syod (< na-hi [Nav. yi-] -8-l-yéd) J run 
here and there; Chir., Mesc., Lip. na-Sy6, 
Jic. naSyoh; K. A. cédiSyés (< cé-di-hi- 
S-l-yé-s) I become afraid. Nav. ?Adi-Syé 
(< 4-di-yi-8-l-yé) I kill myself; 8S. C. 
dizisdé- (< ?{-di-zi-8-l-yé-); Jic. na-zi8gé 
(< na--zi-8-l-yé) I kill him again. 

t(<h+1) +7 > ly in most cases: Nav. 
na‘tyod (< na-yi-oh-l-ydd) you two run here 
and there; S. C. na‘tyod (< na:-hi-oh-l-ydd) ; 
Chir., Mesc., Lip. na-}y6 (< na°-hi-ah-l-yd) ; 
Jic. ndkyoh; K. A. cédatyés (< cé-di-hi- 
ah-l-yé's) you two become afraid. Nav. 
Pdotbyé (< 24-di-yi-oh-l-yé) you two kill 
yourselves; S. C. ?idizdldé- (< ?{-di-zi-oh- 
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l-yé); Jic. nd-zaigé (<  nd&--zi-ah-l-yé-) 
you two kill him again. 

In Chir., Mesc., Jic., and Lip. there are a 
number of verbs in which (<h+1)+y> 
hy: Chir., Mese. hinahyé (<_hi-ni-ah-l-yé) 
you two are called by name; Jic. ha‘hyé (< 
hi-hi-ah-l-yé); Lip. hénahyi (<_ ho-ni-ah- 
1-yf). Cf. Nav. yindlyé (< yi-ni-oh-l-yé) 
and §. C. hdéndizé- (<_ ho-ni-oh-l-zé:). 
Cf. i (h + 1) + y in (a) above. 

Nav., S. C. 1 (f in the other languages) 
+ y > ly in Nav..and S. C.; ly in the other 
languages: Nav. nalyéd (<_ na-yi-l-yéd) 
he runs here and there, S. C. na‘lydd (< 
na‘-hi-l-yod); Chir., Mesc., Lip. nalyd 
(< na--hi-l-yd); Jic. natyoh (< nav-hi-l- 
yoh); K. A. cédityé's (< cé-di-hi-l-yé's) 
he becomes afraid. Exceptions: Nav. ?adi-lyé 
(< ?4-di-yi-l-yé) he kills himself; S. C. 
Mdizildé- (< {-di-zi-l-yé:); Jic. ndizilgé 
(< né--yi-zi-l-yé) he kills him again. Chir., 
Mesc., Jic. hd-yé (< ho-hi-l-yé) he ts called 
by name; Lip. hd-yi; ef. Nav. ydlyé (< 
yo-l-yé) and S. C. hdlzé: (< ho-l-zé:). 

Nav.,8.C.1(<d+1),t(< d+) in the 
other languages, + y > lyin Nav. and8.C.; 
ly in the other languages: Nav. nailydd 
(< na-yi-i-d-l-yéd) we two run here and 
there; S. C. nash}lydd (< na--hi-j-d-l-ydd) ; 
Chir. nahi‘lyO (< na--hi-i-d-l-y6); Mesc., 
Lip. nahjlyo (<  na--hi-j-d-l-yd); Jie. 
nah}}lyoh; K. A. cédj}yés (<_ cé-di-hi- 
j-d-l-yé's) we two become afraid. Exceptions: 
Nav. ?adilyé (< ?4-di-yi-i-d-l-yé) we two 
kill ourselves; S. C. ?idizj:ldé- (<_ ?i-di-zi- 
id-l-yé); Jic. nd‘zjigé (< né--zi-j-d-l-yé) 
we two kill him again. Chir., Mesc. hon-gé 
(< ho-ni-i-d- [j-d- in Mesc.]-l-yé) we two 
are called by name; Jic. hoyhyé (<_ ho-hi- 
j-d-l-yé); Lip. hénjhyi (<_ ho-ni-j-d-l-yi); 
ef. Nav. yinilyé (<_ yi-ni-j-d-l-yé) and 
S. C. hénlzé: (< ho-ni-j-d-l-zé:). 

(c) l- verbs with an initial stem consonant 
Zz are rare in the Apachean languages. 
Several examples may be found in Navaho 
and San Carlos, only one each in Chiricahua, 
Mescalero, and Jicarilla, and none at all in 
Lipan and Kiowa-Apache. 
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s(<s-+1) + 2: this combination can be 
exemplified only in Nav.: ?4kdszais (< 
?4-k4-si-l-zas) he has put on his belt. 

§(<8+1) +2 > &zin all the Apachean 
languages: Nav. ?4k43zis (< ?4-k4-5-1-zis) 
I put on my belt; S. C. nészi-h (< n4-8-l-zi-h) 
I cure him; Chir., Mesc. ?ifazis (< ?{-ni-8- 
1-zis) I am the most important; Jic. bA?hi-8zé"h 
(< b&?-hi-hi-8-l-zé-h) I am thirsty. 

t(<h+1) +2 > Win Nav. and S. C.; 
hz in Chir., Mesc., and Jic.: Nav. ?4kdlzis 
(< ?4-k4-oh-l-zis) you two put on your belts; 
S. C. nélzi-h (< né-oh-l-zi-h) you two cure 
him; Chir., Mesc. ?indhzis (< ?{-ni-ah-l-zis) 
you two are most important; Jic. ba?ha-hzé-h 
(< b4?-hi-hi-ah-l-zé-h) you two are thirsty. 

Nav., S. C. 1 @ in Chir., Mesce., Jic.) 
+ 2 > lz in Nav. and 8S. C., z in Chir., 
Mesc., Jic.: Nav. ?Akdlzis (< ?4-ké-1-zis) 
he puts on his belt; 8. C. nailzi-h (< né4-yi-l- 
zith) he cures him; Chir., Mese. ?izis (< 
?j-ni-l-zis) he is most important; Jic. bA?hi-- 
zh (< b&?-hi-hi-l-zé-h) he is thirsty. 

Nav.,8.C.1(<d+),1(<d+1]) in 
Chir., Mesc., Jic., + z > lz in Nav.,S. C.; 
3 in Chir., Mesc., and Jic.: Nav. ?akdilzis 
(< ?4-k4-i-d-l-zis) we two put on our belts; 
S. C. néhjlzith (< né-hj-d-l-zi-h) we two 
cure him; Chir., Mese. ?fii3is (< ?{-ni-i-d- 
l-zis) we two are most important; Jic. ba?hj- 
3eh (<  baé?-hi-hi-j-d-l-ze-h) we two are 
thirsty. 

(d) l- verbs with stem initial % are found 
in all the Apachean languages. 

s(<s+1)+ 2 > si in all the languages 
except Lipan where this combination ap- 
parently does not occur. Nav. ?Aadészi-% 
(< ?a-di-si-l-Zi:%) he has danced off; S. C., 
Chir. ?idészi'Z (<  ?i-di-si-l-2i-%) he has 
begun to dance; Mesc. ?idé:s2i°3; Jic. ?idé'sZi'8; 
K. A. da?dészO8 (< da-?i-di-si-l-268) he 
has become aware of something. 

§(<8+1) + 2 > 8&2 in all the languages: 
Nav. ?adi8ZiS (< ?a-di-8-1-2i-8) I dance off 
S. C., Chir., Mese. ?idi8zi-S (< ?i-di-S-1-2i'8) 
I begin to dance; Jic. ?idi8zi8; Lip. bidiszZis 
(< bi-f-di-8-1-2i8) I rub it on; K. A. da?di8Z08 
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(< da-?i-di-8-1-268) I become aware of 
something. 

t(<h+1) + 24> iin Nav,,S. C. and 
K. A., h% in Chir., and Mesc., 8 in Jic. and 
Lip.: Nav. ?AaddtZis (< ?a-di-oh-l-24-8) you 
two dance off; 8. C. ?iddtZi-S (< ?i-di-oh-l- 
Hi8) you two begin to dance; Chir., Mesc. 
MidahZiS (< i-di-ah-l-24-8); Jic. ?idasis 
(< ?i-di-ah-l-218); Lip. bidasi8 (<_ bi-i-di- 
ah-l-Zi8) you two rub it on; K. A. da?datzos 
(< da-?i-di-ah-1-268) you two become aware 
of something. 

Nav., S. C. 1 (@ in the other languages) 
+ % > 1% in Nav. and S. C.; % in Chir., 
Mesce., Jic., and Lip.; 1% in K. A.: Nav. 
"AdZzi-S (< ?a-di-l-2i'3) he dances off; 
8. C. ?idilZi-S (< ?i-di-l-21-8) he begins to 
dance; Chir., Mesc. ?idiZi-S (< ?i-di-l-21-8), 
Jic. ?idizis; Lip. yi-dizZis (<_ yi-f-yi-di-]-zi8) 
he rubs it on; K. A da?ditZ08 (< da-?i-di-l- 
408) he becomes aware of something. 
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Nav.,8.C.1(<d+1),1(<d+]) in the 
others, + % > 1% in Nav. and S. C.; % in 
Chir., Mesc., and Jic.; % in Lip.; 1% in K. A.: 
Nav. ?adilZis (< ?a-di-i-d-l-21-8) we two 
dance off; S. C. i lZi8 (< ?i-di-}-d-l-2-3) 
we two begin to dance; Chir., Mesc. ?ih-3{-8 
(< i-di-i'd [j-d- in Mese.] -l-24-8); Jic. 
in 318; Lip. bidj-Zi8 (< bi-f-di-}-d-1-2i8) we 
two rub it on; K. A. da?dj-1Z08 (< da-?i-di- 
j-d-1-208) we two become aware of something. 

(e) In Chiricahua |- verbs having ? as an 
initial consonant usually change the stem 
initial from ? to t. Thus, compare Chir. 
nittah (< nf-l-?ah) it is being butchered 
with Mesc. nit?ah; Jic. nit?4?; Nav., S. C. 
nél?ah. This alternation apparently does 
not take place in Lipan or Kiowa-Apache 
though specific forms to demonstrate this 
point are lacking. Cf., however, §3 (f). 
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1. Introduction. The basic unit of struc- 
ture in Terena phonology is the syllable. 
An analysis of the syllable in terms of the 
types of syllable patterns, the syllable 
nuclei, and the syllable margins reveals 
the chief characteristics of the phonemic 
structure of the language. 


2. Syllable patterns. 

2.1. Single syllables. Syllables may con- 
sist of a single short vowel or a cluster of 
identical or different vowels, or either of 
these preceded by a single consonant or a 
cluster of two or three consonants. Illustra- 
tions of these types follow (the low dot 
indicates syllable division; the acute accent, 
stress): V e.mé.?u his word, VV ée.no his 
mother, CV 86.ko with him, CCV nki.So.ne 
I said, CCCV nsyé.po.pe when I come, 
CVV héo.e fish, CVV ydu.ka.pu come back, 
CCVV nttu.ryu begun by me, CCCVV 
nkwée.ku my way. 

2.2. Syllables in words. Words are made 
up of from one to nine syllables. In two- 


1 The Terena Indians live in eight villages along 
the Northwest Brazil Railroad near the towns of 
Aquidauana, Taunay, and Miranda in the state of 
Mato Grosso, Brazil. According to the latest 
government census, they number about 3,000. 
The data for this paper is based on material 
gathered from several informants during various 
periods from 1941-45. The principal informant 
was Senhor Patricio Lili. 

I am indebted to Kenneth L. Pike and Viola 
Waterhouse of the Summer Institute of Linguistics 
for valuable suggestions in the presentation of this 
material. 


syllable words? the stress falls on the first 
syllable. In three-syllable words the stress 
falls on one of the first two syllables, and in 
words of four or more syllables the stress 
must fall on one of the first three syllables. 
In long words an optional secondary stress 
may fall on a long vowel in the antepenult 
or penult. Compare the following items: 
kwekuti thing, kwékuti whoever; itukévo 
he is, ittikovo he does. 

Illustrations of words with various num- 
bers of syllables: ka.Se sun, Sa.p4.ku among, 
i.nti.So.ti beginning, a.lu.?6.ko.ti ascending, 
ke.no.?6.ko.ti.mo he will come, ka.sa.s.71.- 
kyo.vo.ti washing, hu.pi.so.ko.no.ti.ma.ka 
he was also invited, ko.mi.ti.?i.yaa.ti.nee.- 
ke.ne the one who has never seen. 

2.3. Stressed syllables. Any type of syl- 
lable may be stressed. However, in all 
stressed syllables, some type of length, 
phonemic or nonphonemic, occurs. The 
element of length may be supplied by a 
cluster of two short identical or different 
vowels, as in hfi.Se your dress, di.no.vo.ti all. 
If the stressed vowel is phonemically 
unitary (and phonetically short) however, 
the following consonant is lengthened and 
the syllable division appears to fall in the 
middle of it, as in 4pene [Ap.pe.ne] it exists, 
and tisotine [tis.so.ti.ne] he zs ready. 


3. Syllable nuclei. 

3.1. Single vowels. The nucleus of a 
syllable may be comprised of any one of the 
vowel phonemes. The front vowels are 
unrounded; the high front vowel i is some- 


2 One-syllable words are rare, but a few of them 
occur. They are proclitic (or enclitic) and atonic. 
For example, ya there has free position in the 
sentence. When it occurs first, it is proclitic to 
the next word. It may occur utterance final, in 
which case it is enclicized. 
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what close phonetically, whereas the mid 
vowel e is more open. The low front vowel 
a may be slightly backed when in a, cluster 
with another vowel. As for back vowels, 
both rounded and unrounded varieties 
occur. The rounded ones are the high back 
close u and the mid back open o respectively. 
The back unrounded vowels i and é are very 
rare but are distinct from the back rounded 
or front vowels. Compare ipuhikwati full, 
ipuhikoti he is leaving, thikau his disciple, 
ehévékovo it moved, hékéyaka fold it, 
uheépiti he laughs at you, theti sweet, 
hive grass, hé?i your fruit, hi?kweeti quick, 
hunékoku end. 

Nasalized vowels* occur as phonemic units 
in the language. Compare the following 
words: arine his sickness, arjne my sickness, 
dayo her brother, fayo my brother. Nasal 
vowel qualities parallel all the oral varieties, 
except the back unrounded types, which 
are never nasalized. 

The dichotomy most significant to the 
distribution of the Terena single-vowel 
nuclei is the distinction between vowels 
which may occur at the ends of words and 
those which may not. The vowels i, e, a, 
0, u, and y occur word final, but i and é 
and j, e, a, and 9 are not found in that 
position. Note the following illustrations 
of word final vowels: dava he does not remain, 
nkiSone I said, Akoti without, péeno his 
building, Svoku where he stays, emdé?y 
my word. 

The only other marked distributional 
limitation is that i and é occur only next to h. 
For contrasts of these vowels with i, e, o and 
u see first paragraph of this section. 


3 Nasalized vowels usually result from the 
fusion of the morpheme n my in a word not con- 
taining a stop or a fricative. (see Footnote 6). 
They cannot be analyzed as vowel plus n, however, 
because one cannot always predict where the 
nasalization will fall. Further, there would be a 
conflicting nasal consonant in words containing 
nasalized vowels preceded or followed by nasals. 
Examples: tnae his boss, inae my boss, yunage 
lizard is a sample of a nasalized vowel not resulting 
from this fusion. 
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3.2. Clusters of vowels. Another type of 
syllable nucleus is the vowel cluster, which 
may be of two identical or diverse vowels. 
In any cluster of two vowels, whether 
identical or diverse, the first member of the 
cluster is the more prominent of the two, 
and in a stressed syllable carries the stress. 
Identical clusters of all oral and nasalized 
vowels except yy have been found. Of the 
diverse clusters many of the theoretically 
possible combinations of two vowels have 
not yet been observed. 
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Illustrations of vowel clusters: davo not 
yet, Sdinae year, hanaiti big, tall, dukyovo 
he returns, méukeeke outside, séikapu fight!, 
iséneu his mind, fiti you, pdiheve root, dope 
bone, duke on top of, emd6?uinompi my word 
to you, tuti we, uhiikeSinwa braided for her, 
piihe go/, héé?kweeti it is cut, Jayo my 
brother, ee yes, fima my husband, doe my 
tooth. 

A few clusters of three vowels have been 
observed. These are divided into two 
syllables. The first syllable consists of a 
cluster of identical oral or nasalized vowels, 
and the second syllable consists of a short 
vowel. Note the following illustrations: 
héo.e fish, héo.i woods, kée.e you (sing.) say, 
69.e my tooth, pdo.u ashes, kipda.e ostrich, 
ensdo.a I knew it. 


4, Syllable margins. 
4.1. Single consonants. All the conso- 
nant phonemes may occur as _ syllable 
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margins. The voiceless bilabial, alveolar, 
and velar stops p, t, and k, are unaspirated 
in word initial position and aspirated else- 
where. These stops and the voiceless 
grooved fricatives s and * at the alveolar and 
alveo-palatal points of articulation become 
voiced following a nasal. Glottal stop ? 
also occurs as a consonant phoneme. The 
labiodental fricative v and the bilabial and 
alveolar nasals m and n are always voiced. 
The voiced lateral 1 and flap r are rare 
phonemes and occur more often in loan 
words’ than in native words. w and y are 
semivowels at bilabial and palatal points 
of articulation. h, for convenience called a 
glottal spirant, actually reflects the articu- 
latory formation of the vowel which it 
precedes. The consonants (except glottal 
stop which occurs word medially) may be 
illustrated at the beginning of the following 
words: pfino your house, ttiuti his head, kfiri 
your nose, semékeke your lie, SAane person, 
véeno our mother, métoki cow hide, néati 
chief, lak&?iti wet, ropdkoti boiling, wévo it 
shook, yaanu your neck, harara?iti red. 

The phonemic structure of the language 
must be described with reference to two 
characteristics: first, the distribution of the 
sounds in a limited number of types of 
sequences; second, the phonetic character 
of the sounds which partially determine—or 
parallel—the distributional series which 
they enter. 


4 The alveo-palatal fricative occurs affricated 
in the speech of the older generation in such words 
as [éntSwa] J know, and [ét8wa] he knows. 

5 Loan words from the Portuguese are usually— 
but not always—assimilated to the native pho- 
nological pattern. For example, Portuguese 
cinco [sinko] five has the stop voiced following the 
nasal. The more educated Indians tend to 
preserve the full Portuguese consonant clusters, 
whereas other speakers insert a vowel between the 
consonants in the cluster. Compare Portuguese 
sombra shade, shadow, and Terena sémabara. 
Note also the substitution of ? for s in Portuguese 
treis three, Terena trei?. 

The loans are now causing an amplification and 
modification of the native phonemic system, but 
the data in this paper has been presented without 
regard to these changes. 
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Semivowels (w, y) appear last only in 
consonant clusters. 

The glottal stop (?), one fricative (v), the 
nasals (m, n), lateral (1), flap (r), and 
spirant (h) appear first only in consonant 
clusters. 

Other stops (p, t, k) and fricatives (s, 8) 
may appear either first or last in consonant 
clusters. 

4.2. Clusters of consonants. The chief 
distributional limitation of the consonants 
concerns their occurrence in clusters (since 
all of them may occur initially in the syllable 
and medially in words). Specifically, each 
cluster must either begin with a nasal® or 
with glottal stop, or end with a semivowel. 
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6 The clusters beginning with nasals or ending 


with y develop in the morphology by the addition | 


of the morpheme n (or its alternate m) for first 
person, and y for second person, speaker or pos- 
sessor, in both verbs and nouns. 


The nasal morpheme occurs preceding the first | 


consonant of the group p, t, k, s, 8 which occurs 
in the word, whether that consonant is initial or 
medial in the word. Compare the following: 


(1) stop or fricative initial in the word, po?inu | 


his brother, mpo?inu my brother, Se?é3a his son, 
née?éSa my son; (2) stop or fricative medial in the 





word, anéeko he was there, anéenko I was there, | 


is6neu his mind, inséneu my mind. 


When there is no p, t, k, s, 8 consonant in the : 
word, some vowel is nasalized. The particular | 
vowel cannot be predicted from the form of the | 


word, since the choice is arbitrary; the vowel 
nasalized may be the first. one in the word (com- 
pare 4nu his neck, 4nu my neck) or the second in 
the word (compare arine his sickness, arine my 
sickness) or the third in the word (compare 
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Of these, all the clusters with nasals may 
occur initially and medially in words. All 
clusters with y except Sy and ry have been 
found word initially, and all but sy, ly, and 
vy word medially. Clusters with w are 
more infrequent, kw and hw being the only 
such clusters to occur both initially and 
medially. tw occurs only initially, and the 
rest, namely pw, Sw, and nw, only medially. 
®k occurs only word medially.® 

Examples of initial clusters: mpdaho my 





emé?u his word, em6?4u my word). Clusters of 
two oral vowels nasalize throughout. Note 
fayo his brother, aayo my brother, and éoe his 
tooth, d69e my tooth. 

The morpheme y occurs as a prefix. In most 
words beginning with a consonant and not con- 
taining a high or mid front vowel in one of the 
first two syllables, the prefix is metathesized with 
the initial consonant to form a consonant cluster. 
In certain other cases some vowel is fronted or 
raised. Note the following illustrations: hiiko 
her dress, hiiSe your dress, piritéuna his knife, 
piritéuna your knife. 

Thy occurs as a substitute for h in the speech 
of older people in certain words, such as hyéoi or 
héoi woods. 

8 There is some uncertainty with regard to the 
interpretation of this cluster. It arises by the 
juxtaposition of two morphemes, one of which 
ends with ?. Further research may prove it 
preferable to consider that the word boundary 
occurs in the middle of the cluster. 
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mouth, ntdéaki my arm, nkéake my earring, 
nsana?ikwa I cut it in two, n’e?éSa my son, 
py4éaho your mouth, tydaki your arm, kydake 
your earring, syanakopi his kindness to you, 
vyémpone I brought, mytuyo your body, 
nydone your face, lyépe your left hand, hydoi 
woods, twiiti hammock, kwéSwe snake, 
hwénaSovope sign. 

Examples of medial clusters: 4mpevone I 
have sufficient, Gnanti I am well, anéenko I 
was there, inséneu my mind, enséuke my 
eyelash, kutipydati he who trusts, kutydati 
like, equal, vaukyokoko they yelled at each 
other, noSyévoketi mirror, kutimya who 
might it be?, ipunyake on his right, ntturyu 
begun by me, kahy4?ati he wants, isiképwaku 
where you put it, arunSikwati I bite it, 
tnseSwane I already did it, yonwédati 
traveler, ako pdhwina not one, mé?kooe 
disappeared. 

Although they are rare in frequency of 
occurrence and in number of permitted 
types, clusters of three consonants occur 
in the language. The only ones observed 
thus far are nsy, nty, nky, nkw, and ?kw. 
These are illustrated in the following words: 
nsyépope when I come, ntytiketina my 
money, nkwéeku my way (and medial nkw: 
yuvonkwaati IJ threw at them), unkydati 
I come from, hi?kweeti quick. 








CATAWBA TEXT 


FRANK G. SPECK 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


We now realize more than ever that every 
fragment that can be salvaged from the 
collapse of an ancient cultural structure 
possesses magnified value as time moves on. 
It is especially true when the relic comes to 
hand in the form of a document worded 
in the language of its creators. 

Chief Sam Blue of the Catawba tribe, or 
Nation as it is historically known, was the 
narrator of the following text. It was taken 
down phonetically from dictation in March 
1944 while collecting ethnological data from 
the few living elders of the tribe who know 
anything of the life of the people a century 
ago. The Catawba spoke a southeastern 
Siouan language which is now obsolete 
among the three hundred or more Indians 
located on and around the reservation near 
Rock Hill, York County, South Carolina. 
Much of the ethnological recording con- 
ducted by the writer among the Catawba 
intermittently for a number of years through 
support of the Faculty Research Fund, 
University of Pennsylvania, has been done 
in native text when possible, and some of it 
has appeared in published form. The 
description of fishing with a trot-line is an 
addition to the body of material recently 
acquired in continuation of the field work 
under Grant 550 from the source mentioned. 

A few remarks of interest about the 
narrator and his family must suffice. Sam 
Blue, ex-chief, now in his mid-seventies, 
is the son of old Margaret Brown who died 
in 1922. He and his sister Sally Gordon 
are two of the last three or four Catawba 
Indians at most having any conversational 
knowledge whatever of the ‘‘native tongue’, 
as Sam is accustomed to phrase it. Mar- 
garet Brown and her children used the 
language colloquially until the time of her 
decease. They were bilingual—the last 


family to hold this distinction. From these 
sources most of the Catawba text now on 
record has been laboriously gleaned, vocabu- 
laries listed and grammatical constructions 
tried out. Some of the results have been 
published, others are awaiting completion 
at the hands of qualified students of Siouan 
idioms. Margaret, during her life and 
when in the mood incidentally, was never 
reluctant to convey her information in the 
language if pressed to dictate, and Sally 
has shown the same disposition. Not so 
with Sam. As an interpreter he never 
balked. His command of colloquial English 
is noticably superior to that of his mother 
and sister. It enables him to explain stem 
combinations and grammatical forms which 
to them were holophrases beyond their 
power to analyze. His confidence in his 
rhetorical ability, however, has always been 
low, and an overfastidious modesty has 
hitherto thwarted persistent and repeated 
efforts to induce him to dictate by himself. 
Others besides myself have encountered this 
obstacle. Recently, however, circumstances 
arose in our relationship of close friendship 
over a period of years which culminated in a 
willingness to try what he had lacked 
confidence to do. So in attempting to 
please a friend he rose to the occasion 
generously, and the process of recording in 
text has been begun with this specimen of 
his ability as an example. It accordingly 
turns out that at the last hour we have 
another resource for text dictation in Sam, a 
future possibility offering some promise if 
handled with diplomatic tact. The follow- 
ing short text is as ably composed as any of 
those we may consider ourselves unex- 
pectedly fortunate in the outlook for 
Catawba. 
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Fishing with the Trot-line 

Hukét yepthatcure yi'tca?som4? hare. 
[Now wind blowing hard fishing I want to 
go.] yitcd?sere. [(So) fishing I go.] déta 
witya détcere wi'tcd?sore. [I line using 
fishing.| Wiyé iswatuk yop motdre. [Line 
river across tree on put (make)|. Wi-ya 
ti?hore détca. [Line stout (strong) I use.] 
Wi'y4 wdhore! f'swa mé hug bik hore. 
[Line jumping or sitting! river in down in 
putting.] jtii wityana ontisere. [Stones 
line my I tie.] i'tittwhere pitcone ontisare. 
[Stone little ten I tie.] {ti windnare. 
[Stones finding.] hitcna dordb masdre 
nipe ngpore Kosd?e. [Hook my tron made 
of foot three distant.] isé- mg _ wi'psore. 
[Crawfish go catching (for bait).] nepésustre 
fsé mg késare. [Onions wild crawfish on 
I put.| Yirhdgmotu sé koré?hore. [Fish 
smell when bite well.] Yi: si ha koré?hore 
isw4 mg késore. [Fish biting now well 
river in I put it out.) Kopi: yap pédkore. 
[Lies (there) days three.| wirtcdwe yirmaso?o? 


kerfhore. [Night fish biting? well.| yi-wési- 
so’sé?hore. [Catfish continuing _ biting.] 
Yimadye moteaére yi’ witpsere. [Canoe in 


go out fish I catch (secure).] f:swa korg? 
korgtcore mogsd? witékye détcohaure witha 
détcure. [River up (deep or high water) 
(getting) making up take out line the I will 
not lose it if not I lose.| 

nuti pghere yi: hittiso sokgre ni-we yi- 
86? korf{-we. [Moon full fish tail red maybe 


1This seems to be the native designation for 
the trot-line according to the informant’s memory. 

2 The narrator explained his use of this verb as 
denoting butting against, in the manner of a fish 
approaching and striking at a hook. He ex- 
plained that the use of tetkhore biting with the 
teeth would not be exactly what he intended in this 
instance. 
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fish bite well.] ni-we yi: so? krehére njti 
indréhore yi: hisk$ sigrare. [Maybe fish bite 
not well moon new is fish head sore is.] 


Free Translation 


Now that the wind is blowing hard; I 
want to go fishing.* So I go fishing. I 
use a line for fishing. The line is tied 
across the river between (two) trees. I usea 
stout line; a trot-line put down in the river. 
I tie stones on my line. I tied (on it) ten 
small stones, which are found. My hook 
is made of iron, placed at a distance of 
three feet. I catch crawfish for bait. I put 
wild onions® on the crawfish bait; when the 
fish smell it they will bite well. When the 
fish are biting well I put it out in the river. 
It lies there for three days. At night the 
fish bite well; the catfish continue biting 
well. I go out in a canoe to secure the fish. 
When the river is up and deep the line is 
taken out lest I lose it. 

When the moon is full the fish’s tail is 
red and then they may bite well. But the 
fish do not bite well when the moon is new, 
their heads are sore.® 


3 Ordinarily the men do not find fishing profit- 
able during windy weather, yet the narrator chose 
one as his fishing day. 

4 This means that he did not prepare the stone 
sinkers in any way to fasten them on the trot-line; 
they were picked up at random, as found. 

5 Allium vineale (?) L. 

6 These are the ‘‘signs’’ spoken of locally by 
fishermen. The red on the tail and rear body of 
the fish was observed in March when the writer 
made the note. The text does not state that the 
reason given for fish not biting when the moon is 
new is because their mouths are sore. Their 
mouths and heads are observed to be reddish at 
this time. 











THE CHANGED CONJUNCT (WITH -NI) AND THE INTERROGATIVE 
IN FOX? 


James A. GEARY 


CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The addition of the suffix -ni to a changed- 
conjunct verb in Fox induces no syntactical 
difference whatsoever. The only difference 
is a semantic one: the CC + -ni is less 
definite and specific in its reference. It 
was pointed out in a previous article [IJAL 
11.169-81(1945)] that the CC is the equiva- 
lent of a relative clause, and as such may 
be used syntactically to fulfil various 
functions which in IE languages would be 
differentiated by the particular relative 
pronoun or adverb chosen to introduce the 
clause and connect it with something else 
in the sentence or context. The ciassifica- 
tion of the usage in regard to the CC given 
in the previous paper has been found to 
hold good for the CC + -ni, and has been 
adopted here. The relative clause is vsed 
as a syntactical unit: 

A in an equational sentence, which 
affirms the identity or equivalence of two 
syntactical units; or 

B in an appositional pair, where the 
clause expands the meaning of the other 
member of the pair; or 

C as a solitary unit entering into the 
syntax of the sentence independently with- 
out any equational or appositional con- 
nection. 

Under each heading it was found necessary 
to distinguish 

1 a substantival (or, under B, adjectival) 
use, from 

2 an adverbial use, in accordance with the 
semantic value of the clause, as designating a 
person or thing, or as describing either, or 
as indicating the time, place, manner, or 


1 Abbreviations: CC = changed conjunct; 
DO = double-object (verb); obv. = obviative 
(element or verb); ppl. = participial; O = Ojibwa. 
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other circumstance of something predicated 
in the sentence or context. 

Ordinarily the CC refers rather definitely 
to a person, a thing, a time, a place, etc., 
in a factual way, while the addition of -ni 
renders the reference less definite. But, 
although it is often necessary to translate a 
CC into English by the person who, the thing 
which, the time when, etc., it would not be 
true to say that a CC + -ni indicates 
a person who, etc. The distinction between a 
definite and an indefinite designation of a 
person, thing, or circumstance has to be 
judged on the basis of the Fox usage, 
regardless of the distinctions observed in 
English or any other usage, as no two 
languages are likely to agree in all points 
in such a matter as the use of articles. The 
fact is that Fox is like Latin in having no 
article of any sort. It has, however, a way 
of indicating explicitly a very indefinite 
person by a pronoun uwiyi‘a someone, 
anyone, and a very indefinite thing by an 
inanimate pronoun kiago‘i something, any- 
thing, and further the vagueness of reference 
of either pronoun may be emphasized by a 
particle mece(-meku) any... at all, both of 
these being joined to a relative clause with 
or without -ni. 

In order to make the reference apply 
explicitly to all of a certain category, Fox 
uses particles like tcaki, kekimesi, mesdtawe 
all, taswi so many. 

The precise force of a CC + -ni is best 
brought out by the contrast between it 
and the ordinary CC, and the matter is 
further clarified by comparing the meaning 
of a subjunctive form. In B85.22.8 ff. we 
have a narration of a man who was told by a 
manitou: mani-tci‘ wapake ndawikicekike 
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watci-nawa‘kwaki ki‘a. Sipdwi pemapyawi. 
Ini-tei‘i witci-wicatéki ki‘a ... ina‘tca'- 
meku ki‘nawi this very next day at noon 
toward the south you will go. <A river flows 
by. There, indeed, on the south side you will 
go...and there, indeed, you will see me. 
Here the subjunctive waipake means when 
it is dawn or day reckoning toward the 
future from, the time the words were spoken, 
hence tomorrow; and the meaning tomorrow 
is reenforced by mani this, now. A particu- 
lar and definite time is thus indicated. 
Similarly nawikicekike when it is noon refers 
to the next noon that comes reckoning from 
now. But wiatcindwa‘kwaki where the mid- 
span (of the sun’s course) 1s, toward the south, 
is not subjunctive because it is not future or 
contingent, but a well-known direction 
contrasted only with the equally well-known 
north; it is a CC because it forms a relative 
clause. The same is true of the CC wiatci- 
wicataiki on the warm (south) side, which 
is perfectly definite as contrasted with the 
cold (north) side. The narration goes on: 
wapaniki 4‘atcimo‘atci sani on the next day 
(from then) he told his father. Wapaniki 
is a CC indicating time factually, when it was 
dawn, the next day, on the morrow. It has 
the obviative form, with -ni-, to indicate 
that in the narrative it was a different day 
from the one on which the manitou had 
spoken to him. This is the meaning of the 
obviative in expressions dealing with time, 
season, weather, etc., no ‘subordination’ of 
any sort being indicated, only succession 
and change. Then: itep 4‘ate‘eydtuge, 
sipdki A‘pydte‘e, ina‘ d‘api‘apitci. Watci- 
wicataéniki utakime ndawikicekikini d‘api- 
‘apitci when he had gone there, it seems, and 
had come to a river, there [is] where he sat and 
waited. Across on the south side [was] 
where he was sitting and waiting when noon 
came. The past subjunctives are in the 
non-committal style of traditional narration ; 
they would have been conjunctives if 
intended to be merely factual statements. 
Witciwicataniki on the south side is a factual 
expression, obviative here because he had 
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crossed the river, as indicated by utakidme 
on the other side, whereas above it was 
merely directional. The expression of time, 
nawikicekikini (unfortunately a typing error 
omits one -ki- in the text, and an omission in 
-kiki- is more likely than in -niki which 
would be an obviative form) is a CC + -ni, 
and not obviative. It is not obviative 
because there is no contrast involved, as 
it was the same noon mentioned before; it 
would have been obviative nawikicekiniki 
if it was desired to contrast it with the 
dawn previously mentioned. It has -ni in 
order to indicate the time loosely, as he was 
already sitting there waiting whenever noon 
came; the reduplication in 4‘api‘apitci indi- 
cates this continued sitting for some time. 

Another example of the indefinite meaning 
brought out by the addition of -ni is seen in 
B85.24.23-5: the runner is instructed by the 
manitou to tie a piece of leather strap to his 
right leg wi'pwawi-tataki-na‘i-wani-‘ki-yan 
aci‘and‘kanenekini . . . ki‘pene-tca'i pwawi- 
‘In-icawiyane ki‘waniwani‘ka {c-and‘kane- 
neki (the first word to be so amended from 
Wi wawitataiki) the purpose being that you 
may not forget whatever errand you were 
sent on...tf, however, you do not do that, 
you will keep forgetting the errand you were 
sent on. The CC + -ni has an indefinite 
meaning, but once this idea has been ex- 
pressed it takes on a more definite aspect as 
indicated by the CC without -ni. It may be 
remarked also that if the addition of -ni 
indicated an iterative sense, it surely would 
have been used here after the reduplicated 
verb, which is iterative in meaning. 

The cases where an iterative meaning are 
possible are very numerous, and it is often 
impossible to decide whether a particular or a 
general meaning is intended, exactly as in 
the use of English whoever. Thus in 
B85.26.10 me'‘tusineniwa napo‘itcini 
mimeci‘ka-meku ki‘and‘kainegopi whenever 
a person dies you will certainly be sent on an 
errand (to tell the news). The general mean- 
ing could have been indicated by adding 
-ipe‘e to the main verb; but without it, 
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it is plain that the situation is a recurrent 
one, and spreading the news of a death has 
previously been mentioned as an important 
item in the duties of the runner, hence the 
general meaning may well be supposed here. 
The generalized meaning seems also to be 
emphasized by the contrast of the subjunc- 
tive in a when-clause with the CC + -ni. 
For instance, B85.26.5-6 kata kutaki mitci- 
‘kani na‘ina'i nekuta‘i pendtci ici‘and‘kaine- 
neke do not eat anything else at the time 
when you are sent on an errand somewhere 
afar off, where it seems to be a question of 
one particular occurrence only; but (line 8) 
mani-tc4'i na‘ina‘i nekuta‘i pendtci ayaya- 
nini, ini-tci‘i ke-kici‘dtcimo‘ene of this 
particular case, whenever you are going 
somewhere afar off, that is what I have been 
telling you about, where a general meaning is 
implied. Similarly when reference is made 
to something that recurs periodically, the 
general meaning is implied even if not 
specifically indicated. Thus in B85.30.39- 
41, na‘ina‘ 4‘sa‘ka‘amawiyani Ackimend- 
‘kamikini na‘ka nawipendwikini na‘ka tak- 
wakikini na‘ka nawipepokini the time when- 
ever it is early spring, and whenever it is 
midsummer, and whenever it is fall, and 
whenever it is midwinter [is] when you make an 
offering of tobacco to me. The generalized 
meaning is clear from the fact that such 
observances of a religious nature were 
periodical affairs and from the regularity 
of the seasons. 

But there is a way of indicating the 
universal application of such an expression 
to every occasion that falls within its 
description, by using taswi so many; e.g. 
B85.34.10 a‘penitci-meku ki‘anenwi dta- 
swipe‘kutaékini you must always bathe as 
often as it 1s night (i.e. every night). Here is 
an explicit iterative, as contrasted with the 
implied iterative meaning of the examples 
cited above. 

It is often difficult to see any difference of 
meaning when an expression occurs some- 
times with -ni and sometimes without. 
Thus in the case of verbs involving kici- 
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complete, finish, which are often equivalent 
to when- or after-clauses with perfect tenses, 
-ni may or may not be added even when it is 
clearly a question of a single occurrence. 
But when these forms with -ni occur in a 
description of a ceremony that takes place 
periodically, it is quite possible that the 
iterative meaning is intended. If the itera- 
tive meaning could be excluded, it would 
seem that the form with -ni would indicate 
that what happened next was postponed 
until the moment when the action men- 
tioned had been completed, so that its 
timing depended on the latter, whereas 
without -ni there would be a mere sequence 
of time without dependence. But I am 
not sure that a close examination of all 
the examples would bear out this dis- 
tinction. Consider, however, the following 
(B105.116.41-2) as to the moments at 
which white sage is burned for fumigation 
at a ceremony: kekicéyapa na‘ina'i kicikwa- 
pinitci kikanonitci'i, Oni kici-niwa‘kwa- 
nikini na‘ka very early in the morning after 
those celebrating the festival have taken their 
seats, and then also whenever noon has 
arrived; here the first moment is easily 
observed and definite, while the second 
moment is less easily observed and also 
must be awaited (moreover it is denoted 
by an obviative, for contrast). The same 
distinction occurs at B105.114.34; likewise 
in 118.29-30 nyawenwi nawatci-pakamawa: 
kici-‘ini-‘icawitcini a4‘waip-wiwa ikatci he first 
beats the drum (softly) four times: when he 
has done so [is] when he begins drumming; 
as the four preliminary strokes are obligatory 
and significant, the time of beginning the 
regular drumming depends on their comple- 
tion. While there are numerous cases 
where this interpretation is not only plausible 
but even more probable in the course of 
this description of a ceremony, yet it is 
impossible to be certain that the iterative 
meaning is excluded all through the piece, 
although it is entirely lacking at the begin- 
ning. In a translation, as soon as may serve 
to indicate this dependence, but often it is 
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too strong, as implying immediately; after 
seems more exact, only after being too strong 
as cicki or me‘ten6‘'i is used to express that 
meaning explicitly. 

For a more forcible indication of indefinite- 
ness in a relative expression Fox also makes 
use of the interrogative forms, also called 
dubitative and probabilitative. In relative 
clauses these forms must necessarily be 
those of the conjunctive mode. The same 
is true, of course, of indirect questions, which 
are only semantically distinguished from 
ordinary relative clauses using these forms. 

An indirect question is illustrated by 
akwi ke‘kanemakini acitci wi‘awinitci wita- 
mawakwi‘ini J do not know who told them that 
they should dwell near by B105.28.9; wi'ke- 
‘kinemapi-meku‘u d‘awikwa'iki it will be 
known where they dwell (lit. they will be 
known ...) B105.28.20. These indirect 
questions are often translated by whoever, 
etc., which shows how closely they are felt to 
resemble indefinite relative clauses. Under 
what appears to be the probabilitative 
aspect these forms are often used in indefi- 
nite relative clauses to express, apparently, 
the meaning whoever it would seem to be, 
rather than whoever it is. This sense is seen 
in the following: wina-meku‘u wawdnaneti- 
sukwani wina-meku‘u Acita‘atci acime‘tusi- 
neniwikwani that he himself is probably his 
own master [is] how he thinks he probably is 
as @ man (i.e. that is probably the sort of man 
he thinks he is) B105.30.31-2; icime't... 
of the text must be amended to dcime't..., 
and if allowed to stand as a separate sentence 
as printed it forms an equational sentence 
with the meaning of the parenthesis above, 
omitting thinks he. Cf. another interpreta- 
tion under A.2.e, below. 

The use of such a form in what appears 
to be simply an indefinite relative clause 
whoever, etc., is seen in the following: 
kina-meku ke'tciniwe ki‘kikiwipemena éna- 
nemenowanani you personally will always be 
custodian of whatever blessing I bestow on you 
B105.34.45. Here there is no possibility 
of an indirect question, but there is an 
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element of contingency, for the person so 
addressed was asked to give his consent 
before he would receive the blessing offered 
but not yet given, therefore future. In the 
following, a clause of time, there is greater 
uncertainty: mana kiceswa 4‘pdni-‘ayd'i- 
pyakwani, ‘Oni mani wasiydwi 4A'poni- 
‘ayo'i-pyamikatukwani...ini Anainemendni 
mani wi'a‘kwipemenamani micimi when 
this sun ceases to come here, and when this 
daylight ceases to come here... that [is] for 
how long I intend for you that you shall be 
custodian of this sacred bundle B105.40.25-8. 
Here the meaning until is strongly implied. 
It may be that the interrogative forms 
typified by 3 sg. -kwani have basically some 
as yet not precisely definable meaning, 
and that the interrogative, dubitative, and 
probabilitative uses merely show certain 
aspects of a more fundamental sense. They 
may ultimately be connected with the so- 
called “anticipatory” forms mentioned in 
BAE-R40.618, which are preceded by mi‘i- 
with the meaning before; the 3 sg. ends in 
-kwe (which can come from *-kwa), and 
-kwani may be from either of these + -ini, 
-ini, or -ni (with n from *1). But it is 
impossible to pursue this point further at 
the moment. 

A case where the meaning until does not 
suit, though uncertainty as to the future is 
apparent, and where a simple indefinite 
relative clause of time seems to be required, 
is the following: n&‘ina‘i-tci‘i ponime'‘tusi- 
neniwiwan4ni ini-meku'‘u wi‘awiyani a‘awitci 
kemecdmesa at whatever time, indeed, you 
cease to exist as a mortal, then, indeed, you 
will dwell where your grandfather (the 
manitou who blessed you) dwells B105.42.22. 
Similarly na&‘ina‘-meku 4‘ke‘kyakwini ini 
wi'a‘kwitci ume‘tusineniwiweni when, in- 
deed, he reaches old age, then [is] when he will 
come to the end of his life B105.46.20; here 
an uncertain future time is denoted by the 
interrogative-probabilitative. A future con- 
tingency is regularly expressed by means of 
these forms, and as prophecies and promises 
for the future make up a large part of the 
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revelations received from preternatural be- 
ings as detailed in the accounts of the origin 
of the Fox religious observances and in the 
speeches made there, many of the examples 
of the forms under discussion actually refer 
to contingent futures. But a large propor- 
tion of them also plainly refer to the past as 
reported by tradition, as for example mana 
Mamasi‘a dcisukwina, and ina Mamasi‘a 
anatina this one named Mamaséha 
B105.168.6,8 ff. This seems to mean the 
one who is supposed to have been named M., 
or who probably was named M., or the one 
named M., whoever he was. The exact 
shade of meaning, and the difference between 
the two forms cited, are hard to grasp. A 
non-committal attitude of mind seems to be 
involved, and forms in -adtaini seem to 
indicate something inferred but not per- 
sonally known. 

The dubitative sense is not prominent in 
these forms, apart from the non-committal 
statement of something past which is not 
wholly certain, or of something one expects 
in the future more or less firmly but with an 
admixture of uncertainty. William Jones 
did not use the term ‘dubitative’ in the 
Sketch of Fox (BAE B40, Part 1, 826-8), 
nor did he call these forms probabilitatives, 
but only interrogatives, and he referred 
especially to indirect questions. It is 
precisely the uncertainty expressed by these 
forms that constitutes the common element 
in the three aspects ascribed to them in Fox 
and other Algonquian languages, as interrog- 
atives, as dubitatives, and as probabilita- 
tives; and it is also this very element that 
allies their use with that of the CC in 
relative clauses with -ni appended. The 
effect of this addition of -ni is to render the 
reference to a person, thing, or circumstance 
of time, place, etc., less precise, less definite, 
less specific, but still without getting out of 
the realm of the factual into that of the 
abstract. 

Some examples of the CC + -ni are 
difficult to judge because of the circumstance 
that this -ni seems to be historically identical 
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with the obviative element -ni (from *-li), 
as it is phonetically. Hence some forms of 
CC + -ni have the appearance of being 
participials (substantival forms based on 
CC verb-forms) to which the obviative 
ending -ni has been added to indicate that 
they refer to a second (or third) third person. 

Another source of difficulty comes from 
the similar coincidence of both our suffix -ni 
and the obviative suffix -ni with the inani- 
mate plural suffix of both nouns and pro- 
nouns, which is likewise -ni (and also from 
*Ji). Hence the appearance that a CC + 
-ni, when its subject or object is an inanimate 
plural noun or pronoun, is what has been 
called the plural of an inanimate participial. 
An inanimate participial singular, if there 
is such a form, is indistinguishable from an 
ordinary CC; and its plural, if there is such a 
form, is indistinguishable from a CC + -ni. 

As in the paper on the CC without -ni in 
Fox, I have limited my citations to BAE 
B105 on the Wapandwiweni and the piece 
on the Fox Ceremonial Runners in B85. I 
have examined every occurrence of the 
CC + -ni and of the interrogative forms, 
and find that they fit very well into the 
classification mentioned at the beginning 
of the present paper, with a few exceptions 
which yield to a slight emendation of the 
printed text, including a different division 
of the sentences. The main difficulty in 
understanding these texts lies in ascertaining 
where the sentences begin and end, as this 
is not marked in the manuscripts except by 
the paragraphing. Most of the emendations 
proposed here are simply the correction of 
oversights or errors in typing, though 
occasionally the omission of the change of 
vowel in the printed text may be due to an 
oversight on the part of the Fox writer. 
In the citations of the interrogative forms, 
participials also have been included for the 
reason that being based on CC forms they 
throw light on the syntactical use of the CC 
in substantival relative clauses for which the 
participials provide a convenient substitute, 
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never being used, of course, in an adverbial 
sense. 

Of the 205 examples of CC + -ni found 
in the 83 pages of text examined (excluding 
the songs), 145 were adverbial in meaning 
and 60 substantival (or adjectival). Of the 
latter, 11 were used in equations, 33 in 
appositions, and 16 as solitary units; of the 
adverbial clauses, 6 were used in equations, 
46 in appositions, and 93 as solitary units. 
The total for equational units was 17, for 
appositional 79, and for solitary 109. 
The distribution of the 120 examples of 
interrogative forms is different, but the 
adverbial clauses are about twice as numer- 
ous as the substantival clauses, and among 
the adverbial clauses the appositianal are 
twice as numerous as the solitary, which is 
just the reverse of the relation among’ the 
CC + -ni examples. 


A.1—SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES IN AN EQUATION 


A.1.a—with a pronominal, demonstrative, 
numeral: 

mane-meku dcimetcimapamawatci-ni, 
dnipi-meku kenatci a‘wikowiwatci many, 
indeed, [were] those who stared at him, and 
then, indeed, it is said, they gradually became 
sleepy B105.26.2. We have an equation 
because Oni begins a new clause. 

inini wi mene‘tami-witamawatci-n 
acimaki-ni that other (the Wapanowa of the 
East) [zs] the one to whom he (the Breath of 
Fire) will first tell how I talked to him (the 
Breath of Fire) B105.92.24. The first 
CC + -ni is homonymous with what has 
been called an obviative participial; the 
second belongs under C.1.b. 

ma‘ani-ki‘i kekeni-meku pdta‘kwawatci- 
ni this, moreover, [is] the one (dog) which 
they boil in a hurry B105.110.30. Change is 
blocked phonetically, unless one should 
read kakeni-, which is equally likely, the 
MS being ambiguous, with ke-; the form has 
been regarded as an obv. ppl. 

a‘nekuti-meku-wapiseki, — ta‘takwi-tca'i 
metaswi-nekutwacika aydwatci-ni when one 
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(song) is begun, all sixteen (songs) [are] 
what they use B105.138.4-5. 

A.1.b—with a noun (including ppls.): 

pakwatci-cicipa'i _— si‘ka‘amawawatci-ni 
eider-ducks [it is] to whom they burn (tobacco 
as) an offering B85.20.10-1. The printed 
text has sa-, but sa- is required, as -ni is 
added only to a CC except after ikwi not. A 
ppl. in -awatci'i could have been used; the 
actual form is useful as showing the semantic 
similarity between the CC + -ni and the 
ppls. The word can be taken with what 
precedes as a when-clause (under C.2), but 
less likely. 

po‘kwi‘aki Ami-nesatci-ni wi'amwatci 
quails [are] what you must kill, that you may 
eat them B85.26.3. 

ma‘ani mOd‘kumanani Anatci-ni-pi'i this 
white man [was] the one whom he spoke of, 
it 1s said B85.12.30. Homonymous with 
the ‘obv. ppl.’ 

oni me‘tekéni-meku Adydwatci-ni a‘py4- 
micku-pyd-‘amowatci asapapi then sticks 
[are] what they use when they twist the rope 
(to tighten it) B105.110.18. 

atesa‘katawutci-ni wina kateminawesita 
kicindtaka mamatomini the one who is 
separately cooked for [is] the very one who was 
blessed, the one who heard (the revelation) 
about this religious practice B105.110.32. 

ano‘tawatci-ni tataki pena'towani the idea 
as that the one whose voice he imitates [is] the 
cuckoo B105.118.24-5. Homonymous with 
the ‘obv. ppl.’ 

inini-ka‘i-pi kwiyesé‘ani méayawusi- 
‘ekutci-ni that boy (obv.) [was] the one who 
made him leader, it is said B105.28.39. 
The form has been called an ‘obv. ppl.’ 


A2—ADVERBIAL CLAUSES EQUATED 


A.2.a—with a pronominal: 

in 4natcimuki-n-adpe'e that [is] how people 
always said B85.44.29. 

awa‘im-ayani _ ku ‘pitci‘ayani-p inin 
uma‘kasé‘wawani dci‘towatci-ni special hide, 
buffalo hide, of that [it is] that they made their 
moccasins B85.18.28-9. 

ini atowa‘amowetci-ni ciicki that [was] 
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only when the verse was changed (i.e. that he 
blew the flute) B105.120.19-20. 

ini-tcé‘meku‘u aci-metci-meku'‘u-‘icimetci- 
ni that, indeed, [is] how he was told, and 
plainly, indeed B105.50.10. The text has 
aici... for ici...as a separate word, which 
makes an awkward sentence, although it 
can be understood. 

A.2.b—with another adverbial clause: 

me‘tend‘tca‘-meku pydtenamdnakwi-ni 
wi'tapesiyakwe only, indeed, when they 
bring an offering to us [is] when we shall be 
satisfied B105.126.32-3. 

wapaki-n A‘néyadpinisenetci the next day 
[ts] when they are taken down again 
B105.110.26. 


B.1—-SUBSTANTIVAL OR ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES 
IN APPOSITION 


- B.1.a—with a pronoun: 

mani-yatuk d‘ikute‘e ininai maéa‘ani 
kateminakutci-ni that, it seems, [is] how he 
was told at that time by this one by whom he 
was blessed B85.38.19. The real agent is a 
second third person indicated by -ku- in 
both verbs, as well as by ma‘ani which has 
the second verb in apposition as a relative 
clause, with -ni suffixed because the agent is 
not definitely specified, with the meaning 
whoever blessed him. 

ini-yituk a‘nenyaickwiwatci miéa‘ani 
kateminakutci-ni then, it seems, they sepa- 
rated (he and) the one who had blessed him 
B85.38.44-5. Here and in the preceding 
-kutci would have been sufficient, but -ni 
emphasizes that the agent is not definitely 
named or otherwise characterized. 

teiki-meku miyakapamatci-n uwiyd‘an 
a‘sa‘ka‘amawatci he burned (tobacco as) an 
offering to every creature that he looked upon as 
strange B85.42.35. Cf. the so-called ‘obv. 
ppl.’ 

itep d‘ate‘e dtacina‘watci inini kate- 
minakutci-ni he went there where he had seen 
the one who took pity on him (unidentified in 


the narration up to this point). Cf. the 
‘obv. ppl.’ B85.28.42 
oni . . . &‘atcimo‘ekutci ‘apiwitim-em- 
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aketci-ni then he was told by the one whom we 
had in our company going there and back 
B105.30.12. Cf. the ‘obv. ppl.’ Obviation 
is indicated by -em-. 

kutaki-meku icineniwani inini nas&‘atci-ni 
another sort of man (i.e. one of another tribe) 
[was] that one whom he resuscitated B105.32.29 
Cf. the ‘obv. ppl.’ But -a- shows an 
obviative object. 

ai‘kowi a‘pyanitci iniyina dnd‘kanatci-ni 
kiwimamici‘usanitci-ni last came that one 
whom he employed and who walked around as 
ceremonial director B105.54.30-1. Both 
these have been called obv. ppls., but 
obviation is taken care of in both without -ni. 

ini-tci‘ma‘ani aciwapikeki micimani ita- 
meki-ni that, indeed, [is] how these things are 
by nature, which are called ‘sacred bundles’ 
B105.78.3. This is a good example of what 
has been called an inanimate ppl. plural. 
Note that the CC without -ni ends in -ki 
though its subject is inanimate plural. 

Other exx. in B105.64.25; 64.30; 66.42; 
120.23; 116.22; 150.30; 160.21. 

B.1.b—with a noun: 

a‘na‘watci nituna‘watci-ni ketakana‘a‘ani 
he saw the spotted deer which he was seeking 
B85.42.16. Cf. ‘obv. ppl.’ 

d‘apinitci ma‘ani nenusOni nasatci-ni where 
this buffalo was which he had killed B85.42.30. 
Same remark. 

myane‘ki-ni kanawinani ‘ay6‘kani do not 
use any words that are bad B85.26.33. Cf. 
‘inan. ppl. pl.’ 

ini-yituk d'ikute‘e mana kéndnekuta 
ma‘ani nond‘ka‘ani dniwisanitci-ni so, tt 
seems, this person was told who was addressed 
by this hummingbird who flew so fast 
B85.32.1-2. This form has been called the 
obviative of the ppl. dniwisata, but in 
origin it is nothing but a CC + -ni, based, of 
course on the obviative verb-form in -nitci. 
Perhaps we can glimpse here a little of the 
history of ppls. 

mecemekona‘ Acikinitci-ni wickenO‘ani 
ai‘neno‘tawatci he understood any kind of a 
bird B105.24.31. Same remark. 

ini wi ‘icimatci kick6‘i-wapanowani 
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‘a‘pemeki dpinitci-ni that [is| what he must 
say to the southern Wapanowa who sits 
above B105.68.22. Same remark. 
i‘kwawani nikaéni tépanatci-ni, inini ma- 
‘kwatci wi'indnematci acinatotamawaketci 
womankind, whom especially he loves, that 
(namely) that he bless her with a tranquil 
life [is] what we ask of him B105.68.44. 
Same remark. ‘Text has inini as if referring 
to i‘kwawani, and object of wi... , but it is 
almost certain that it should be inini, in- 
going with aci..., and -ini with wi.... 
iniyine-kéi‘-meku'‘u nakamdnani _ wi- 
‘ayOyakwi-ni, A4kwi kutakani the songs which 
we shall use [are] those former ones, no others 
B105.80.9-10. Cf. ‘inan. ppl. pl.’ 

teiki nepi ma‘kuckaki-ni every body of 
water which he met B105.130.10-1. This 
example is important for comparison with 
the ‘inan. ppl. pl.’ 

Other exx. in B105.98.5-6; 110.8-9; 
126.4-5; 138.20; 146.27; 146.30; 170.11; 
174.1; in some cases another interpretation 
would place them under C.2. 


B.2—ADVERBIAL CLAUSES IN APPOSITION 


B.2.a—with a pronominal: 

kici-nesimawani-pakisenawatci-ni-pi in 
ataci-mayaka‘dmowatci when they had thrown 
tobacco as an offering, it is said, then they 
uttered strange cries B85.16.39. Ini is in 
apposition with the CC + -ni and equated 
with the second CC. 

ini kicicawiwatci-n 4‘nawatci-nakamo- 
watci then, after they had done so, they 
immediately sang B85.18.6. Same construc- 
tion. 

dicimimenwapiwatci-n in 4‘icimenwapi- 
watci as each one found a comfortable way 
to sit, that is how they sat B105.60.36-7. 

ini-meku a‘penatci wi‘nikainenamawiyani 
man dcime‘kwinemiyani-ni that, indeed, you 
will always offer to me first, whenever you 
commemorate me in this way B105.74.23-3. 

mani-tca‘ dacime‘kwinemakwi-ni mane- 
towa, ayiniwe pematesiweni kenataw- 
anetamawapena whenever, indeed, we com- 
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memorate the manitou in this way, we always 
seek life from him B105.74.26. 

on ini ‘anemici-meku-kakandnatci-ni 
d‘anemicines-em-etci then, in whatever order 
he talked to them individually, that [is] how 
they are killed in order B105.108.13. 

wi'kemiyaniki nepi d‘akawaitamowatci-n 
ini-p-ape‘e a‘manetd‘kasowatci that it should 
rain, whenever they desired water, then wt is 
said they would always conjure B85.16.36. 
Here an 4-conjunct is substituted for a CC. 

Other exx. in B105.126.19; 126.29-30; 
143.32; 172.12; 172.17. 

B.2.b—with a particle: 

tceaiki a‘wapinene‘kanetaki acimetci-ni he 
began to recollect it all, how he had been told 
B85.44.24. 

inina‘i wapikiyusitci-ni at the time when 
he began to walk about B85.46.4. 

kak6'1 acike-ni-ki-ni anyhow it happens 
B85.46.25. 

na‘na'l wapiwen-em-etci-ni inini tcipayani 
whenever that corpse begins to be carried away 
B85.18.34-5. A recurrent situation is re- 
ferred to; obviation is signified by -em-. 

inuk ay6' dtacikikind‘iyakwi-ni on the 
occasion when we are holding a religious 
observance B105.78.6. 

nekuta‘-meku 4‘takunameki-ni kepiwani 
someplace where osiers are gathered 
B105.108.17. Apparently an 4-conjunct; 
ef. ‘inan. ppl. pl.’ There is ground for 


supposing ataku- to be correct, from 
*aintaku-, cf. O. indagu-. 
kicitcikata‘watci-ni ... dni... after he 


has clubbed them all .. . then .. . B105.108.15. 
If dni contains ini (as it seems to), this 
belongs under B.1.a. 

a‘penitci-meku ma‘kwidnetataniki-ni ana- 
netakusitci always whever a commemoration 
is made of how he was blessed B105.110.34. 

a‘penaitei inind‘iwiki-ni wi'me‘kwineta- 
mani always whenever that time comes [is] 
when you will commemorate it B105.144.28. 

ackiketeminakutci-ni naydpi-meku na‘k 
i‘indnetamakute'e in the same way as the 
other first took pity on him [is] how he was 
again blessed B105.132.24. 
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man-inina‘tca* wi'me‘kwanetamani, Acki- 
men6‘kamiki-ni this [is] the time when you 
will commemorate it, whenever it is early 
spring. B105.144.27. 

iya‘-meku ki‘katawipa‘ki‘tapend'‘towatci- 
ni at yonder time when they had nearly 
starved themselves by fasting B105.150.28-9. 

na‘k d‘acki-meku-nipeki-ni n&‘ina‘ inina‘ 
na‘k ini wi'‘icawiyani also at the time whenever 
ait is early harvest, at that time [is] when you 
will also do that B105.144.29. An 4-conjunct 
is substituted. 

Other exx. in B85.20.10, 14; 30.39-41; 
8.34; 12.35-6; 14.2,6; 16.7; 34.10; 46.4; 
26.8; 32.8,23; B105.20.8,11; 40.39; 96.12; 
108.19-20,22,25-6; 110.27-8; 114.34; 122.5; 
136.27; 172.4; 118.15. 


C.1—SOLITARY CLAUSES USED 
SUBSTANTIVALLY 


C.l.a.—as subject of a verb (perhaps 
implied): 

cicki wi‘apiwatci a‘penditci-meku takwi- 
kiwaki ina‘i kikanuki-ni zt is the proper thing 
that they (i.e. small images of dogs) should 
always be merely present like one who celebrates 
the gens festival there B105.114.20. The 
ending -kini corresponds approximately to 
French on, but with the meaning as one who, 
as if one, as when one, etc. It might be put 
under C.2 as a when-clause. 

Mamasia‘a 4natina § watcikesiyaniki 
apinitci-ni kakya‘kinawatapinitci-ni a‘mawi- 
na‘katci-pitikanete‘e the one who seems to 
have been called M. was likewise brought 
inside the place where one who sits at a cardinal 
point has his seat in the north B105.132.31. 
The firs; CC + -ni is a wherever-clause 
(C.2); the second belongs here as subject 
of the first, and is the so-called obv. ppl. 

napi-ka‘wina wi‘napatotamatiki-ni tac-ine- 
‘takusiwa kocisemenina rather our grand- 
child is heard as one who tries to interpret 
(prayers) for someone else B105.138.27. 

i‘pakinetc-dipe‘e uwiyi‘a dydki-ni man 
dcisend'iki whenever anyone ts released (from 
ceremonial observances for the dead), this [is] 
how what one uses goes B105.172.34. 
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in dcisek-dpe‘e aydki-ni ini a‘pakitameki 
that [is] how what one uses at the time when a 
releasing-feast is held always goes B105.174.9. 

nawatci-kakandniwa a‘witamawatci Aci- 
natawinetamawanitci witaiyi-me-kutci-ni 
first he (1) talks to each of them (2) as he 
tells each of them what whoever (3) owns 
him (2) as a pet expects of him (2) 
B105.108.9-10. There are three third per- 
sons animate, as shown by numbers. In the 
last word, -tci refers to (2) and -me- indicates 
that it is obviative; -ku- refers to (3); -ni 
has no purpose except to render the relative 
reference indefinite and perhaps to gen- 
eralize it, unless there is ‘attraction’ to the 
obviatives -me- and -ku-. 

C.1.b—solitary substantival clauses as 
object of another verb: 

A‘pwawipyanatci nanatci-ni as he did not 
bring the one whom he sought to fetch (1.e. the 
spotted deer) B85.40.34. Change is blocked 
by the long vowel. Cf. ‘obv. ppl.’ 

ai‘witémawatci ma‘kwisonitci-ni a‘mawi- 
mayawusanitci they took in their company a 
member of the Bear gens who went as leader 
of the war-party B105.28.38-9. Cf. ‘obv. 
ppl.’ 

a‘inawatci mimicamawawatci-ni they said 
to (him) the one for whom they acted as 
ceremonial directors B105.74.4 Cf. ‘obv. 
ppl.’ 

ackami-meku wi anemimané-niwani 
a‘kowi ma ‘tusdineniwita wi‘anemimawimawi- 
matci-ni continually more and more numerous 
will be those whom the last ones who live will 
mourn as time goes on B105.78.1. There 
are two examples of the typical or repre- 
sentative singular equivalent to a plural; 
the first verb is obviative because its subject 
is the object of the CC + -ni, which has 
-ni because this object is indefinite and 
general. Cf. ‘obv. ppl.’ 

in anatci aicki-meku‘u-kanocinitci-ni that 
[is] how he told those who had previously 
spoken to me B105.86.44-5. If a ppl. were 
intended it would be -initci‘i as in lines 41, 
42, all these referring to the very same 
manitous; unless it is a representative 
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singular ppl.; -nitci can refer to a plural, 
of course. 

inini wi‘mene‘tamiwitamawatci-n acimaki- 
n that other person (the Wapanowa of the 
East) [is] the one to whom he (the Breath of 
Fire) will first tell how I talked to him (the 
B. of F.) B105.92.24. The second CC + -ni 
is the secondary object of the first, which is a 
DO verb (or a ‘ppl. obv.’) 

ackutaéki a‘tcaiki pakinatci acku‘watci-ni 
in the fire he cast it all, whatever he had left 
unused B105.114.9. 

ai‘kacke'tawatc a‘ku‘koni naikamonitci-n 
ina‘i kwiyena-meku she heard a drum (and) 
someone who sang, then at exactly the same 
time B105.170.6. Cf. ‘obv. ppl.’ 

C.1.c—defining the obviative agent indi- 
cated by -ku-: 

ini-yatuke itepi daciwenekute‘e kitemina- 
kutci-ni then, it seems, the other, whoever it 
was who took pity on him, led him thither 
B105.132.5. This -ni has nothing to do 
with obviation, which is taken care of by 
-ku-; but the CC + -ni supplies the place 
of an obviative participial, which does not 
exist in any other form for this meaning; 
there may possibly be ‘attraction’ here. 

ai‘ikute‘e kiteminakutci-ni he was told by 
one (or those) who took pity on him B105.170.1 
The printed text has ke- for ké-; the context 
has also a plural ppl. in -tci'i referring to the 
same manitou(s), hence probably we have 
here a verb and not a ppl. 


C.2—ADVERBIAL CLAUSES OF TIME, MANNER, 
PLACE 


kicowanitci-ni when the others finished 
talking B85.44.15. 

mano ‘kamiki-ni 
B85.46.19. 

kikainowatci-ni when they hold a religious 
festival. B85.20.20. 

fici‘and‘kaneneki-ni whatever sort of errand 
you are sent on B85.24.23. Rather cir- 
cumstance than time. 

dicisowatci-n ayaco‘ka mamicamatiwaki 
ma‘aki teaiki dcisutciki according to their 


when it is springtime 
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gentes (i.e. names) all these gentes serve each 
other as ceremonial directors reciprocally 
B85.10.19. 

kikaénuki-ni-ké‘ ina‘-meku 4'‘tcitapiwatci 
whenever anyone celebrated a gens festival, 
they sat down there B85.10.33-4. 

painatesiyaékwi-ni when (any of) you die 
B85.12.36. 

kici-wina-‘anenwiwatci-ni after they have 
bathed B85.14.28. 

me‘tusineniwa naépo‘itci-ni when a person 
dies B85.26.10. Text has ne-. 

tceaiki-meku ici‘and'kanapi a‘sanakateniki- 
ni they were all sent on the errand whenever 
it was a difficult one B85.8.44. Here an 
-conjunct replaces the CC, but -ni is added. 

indna kéndndsuta and‘kanetci-ni ma‘aki 
ackapawaki he [ts] the one spoken to whenever 
these ceremonial runners are hired B85.8.18. 

aitaswimen6‘kaminiki-ni as often as it was 
spring B85.16.20. Explicitly iterative. 
Text has a‘t- for at-, ef. O. andasu-. 

takwakiniki-ni whenever it was fall 
B85.16.22. Implicitly iterative. 

“man 4natcimutci witekéwa” 4tci-ni 
a‘tapwa'‘takutci-meku whenever he said “‘thus 


said an owl’, he was believed, indeed 
B105.20.20. 
wicawe'takutci-n ukyani whenever his 


mother heard him (crying) restlessly B105.20.4. 

kici-pi-meku‘u-wisenitci-ni after he had 
eaten B105.20.13-4. 

pwawi-ma‘katawitci-ni whenever he did not 
fast B105.20.14. 

to'kiyani-ni whenever I awake B105.22.20. 

Initcipa‘a'i a‘awinitci-n a‘ke‘kinematci he 
knew wherever the game animals were 
B105.24.383. CC + -ni replaced by 4- 
conjunct + -ni. 

Other exx in B85.8.35; 14.27-8; 22.19; 
34.2; B105.20.5; 24.25, 42; 30.3-4; 34.28-9, 
31; 24.36; and about sixty-eight more. 


INTERROGATIVE CHANGED CONJUNCT 


Examples of the use of the interrogative 
forms of the conjunct mode with change of 
first vowel (as far as that is phonetically 
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possible) follow, with the same classification 
as above: 

A.l.a—in atotamukwini that [is] what he 
seems to have said B105.136.26. Text has 
inat- and tr. as if -amukéni that is what is 
said about 7. Past, uncertain or non- 
committal. 

taini-‘wai-ka'i inuki kindna wi‘anemicipi- 
necikici‘owakwani? why, forsooth, should we 
today go ahead and establish a new way of 
doing? B105.160.23-4. Future, indefinite. 

mane pe‘k dyd‘aydkwani it ts supposed 
that there were many which he used 
B105.172.18. Past, non-committal. Text 
does not show change. 

Participials: mani‘i saiki‘kinetamukwina 
aninemenake ‘ina . . . whoever thinks earnestly 
of this way that we bless you [is] the one... 
B105.44.3. 

winwawa wiciki-wito‘kamukwa‘iki mani 
mamatomOni they [are] the ones who must 
have wholeheartedly cooperated in this worship 
B105.120.4-5. The ppl. is homonymous 
with the 3rd pl. conj. interrogative. 

winwawa kicikunakwiwenekwikwa ‘iki 
a‘sanaki'towateci they [are] the ones whom it 
brought through safely when they were in 
difficulties. B105.120.6. Same remark. 

A.1.b—pematesiweni-tca'i wawitama- 
wakwi'iki life, indeed, [is] what they probably 
mentioned to him B105.122.1. 

pematesiweni wawitamawawikwini [sic 
lege!] life [ts] what you must have mentioned 
to him B105.134.40. 

Mamasa‘a witanesikwaé‘ini it was M. 
who had her as daughter B105.170.19. 
Apparently -kwa‘ini: -kwini :: -tci-ni : -tci. 

wi' wind '‘ikwina wi‘na‘imatacikwina? who 
would it be who would be able to overtake me? 
B85.22.29-30. An interrogative pronoun is 
first verbalized and then the verb is sub- 
stantivized and the final meaning is simply 
who! 

A.1.d—equated with another substantive 
clause: 

teaiki-meku win ukimawan wi'‘iciwicikawa- 
kisenikwin upe‘tawani dcinatotdsutci that 
the chief's fire (t.e. village) may rest secure [is] 
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what each one prays for B105.116.31-2. 
Contingent future. 

A.2.a—ini-ké‘ acawiwaniini this [is] your 
manner of living B85.26.36. 

in atcimukwani [sic lege!] that [is] how he 
told of it B105.134.31. 

A.2.b—i‘anawiwatci kimdtci-‘wai‘meku 
natupanikwi'iki while they were on a distant 
hunt, secretly, in reality, they seem to have 
been on the warpath B105.32.15. 

ke‘tena-meku kateminakukwini naca- 
waye-yituke certain [it is] that he seems to 
have been blessed, apparently a long time ago 
B105.168.7. 

ke‘ten fsemi‘akwini me‘tusineniwa‘i cer- 
tain [tt ts] how he must have helped the people 
B105.172.27. 

manw-awa ‘ime-meku paimikwinatawi- 
‘akwa'iki for many years [is] how they 
seem to have grieved over them B85.10.45. 
[Sic lege!] 

ke‘tena-meku taipimekukwani surely [is 
how] the truth was told about him B85.38.20-1. 

pe‘ki ni‘ka pendtci api‘awanani very far off 
indeed [is how] you must have gone and 
returned B85.42.14. 

kekye'tenimi-meku kiteminawesikwini 
wi'aniwisatci quite certain [it is] how he 
must have been blessed so that he would be 
fast B85.46.15. 

A.2.c—equated with a direct quotation: 

“.. .” anakwini dsani “. . .” [is] how he 
told his father B85.40.14. Text has in-. 

“2” iyukwini “. . .” [7s] how he seems to 
have said B85.12.30,33. 

A.2.e—equated with another adverbial 
clause: 

wina-meku‘u wiwininetisukwani wina- 
meku Acitaé‘itci acime‘tusineniwikwini that 
(whoever is) that sort of man [is] one who is his 
own master [is] how he thinks B105.30.31-2. 
The equation is itself equated with a CC, 
in a way that is difficult to reflect in English. 
My translation makes the clauses appear 
to be substantival in the equation formed 
by the interrogatives, but in that case 
participials would be in order instead of 
verbs. 
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na‘ina’ a‘kwamataki atcimukwani-meku 
wi'panatesitci at the time that he fell sick 
[is] when he seems to have told that he was 
going to die B85.12.25. 

mani-yituk dtasukunite‘e matdisukunik- 
wani at this time, it seems according to the 
story, the number of days he went (fasting) 
[was] that he went ten days B85.20.30-1. 
An awkward translation is unavoidable. 
One can also take the first two words as an 
equation, with the third in apposition with 
the first (under B.1.a). 

B.1.a—substantival clauses in apposition 
with a pronominal, etc.: 

taswi nadne‘kinemikwi'iki ni‘wi‘pumaiwa 
manetowa I shall eat with the manitou(s) as 
many of them as bear me in mind B105.26.21. 

wi'icawiwakwini wina mani? [what is it] 
that we shall do about this? B105.34.12. 
An interrogative pronoun, wakuna‘'l, is 
understood. 

kak6'l a‘to‘iwikwani anything whatsoever 
you have B105.54.39. 

pwawi-na‘ina‘i-kak6‘i-ke‘kanetake ‘ami- 
cawiwikwani ina‘i? if he knows nothing 
about doing it properly, [what ts it] that you 
are going to do then? B105.66.40. Inter- 
rogative pronoun understood. 

uwiya‘a-ka'i wi pwawi-pesetawikwani 
akwi wi'pesetawitcini anyone who does not 
wish to listen to me will not listen to me 
B105.82.39. 

winwawa dtasd‘kwiapi'tawakwa‘iki those 
who were in the number sitting in a group 
around him B105.116.27. 

kinwawa atasd‘kwapino‘katawawakwani 
as many of you as sat in as participants with 
him B105.136.1. 

ini-tca‘meku . . . 4‘inainemenukwini in the 
same way that they blessed you B105.142.28. 

Ppls. are used in comparable fashion in 
B105.48.38; 70.28; 82.40; 100.26, 34; 128.16, 
17; 168.6,8,12,28,31. 

B.1.b—with a noun: 

Ppl.—ka‘kinemikwina manetowa which- 
ever manitou knows me B105.60.9. 

B.2.a—clauses adverbial in sense, in 
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apposition with a pronominal, including an 
objective element in a verb: 

akwi-tca‘i wi'waiwaninemakwini  4'‘pe- 
mikiwitaékwa'iki we shall not fail to know 
(them) where they are dwelling B105.24.13. 
With 4-. 

wi'ke‘kanemapi a‘awikwa'iki they will be 
known wherever ihey are (i.e. it will . . .) 
B105.28.20. With 4-. 

on Ami'taé'i pwAawindwutci dacawikwani 
then it surely will not be seen how they fare 
B105.28.29. 

di‘mawinatund‘aki dsani dtaci‘ematani as 
he went to look for the place where his father 
was supposed to have been slain B105.32.19- 
20. 

mecena'i wi'inénemawakwani ini-meku 
wi‘anemicikenwi in any way that you bless 
them, that same shall come true B105.126.35. 

ici-meku‘u-menwapiwakwaini ini wi‘ina‘in- 
apiyikwe in whaiever way you sit com- 
fortably, that [is] how each one of you will 
sit B105.60.34. 

acimenukaéni-meku ini wi‘icawiyani how- 
ever you were told, indeed, that [is] how you 
must do B85.22.16. 

me‘tend'-meku a‘kwipandtesiwanani ini 
wi'a‘kwisaki mani only whenever you reach 
the end of your life, then [ts] when this will 
cease to operate B85.36.30. 

B.2.b—with a particle: 

dni A‘ndnatu‘tawatci uta‘kwe dtaci‘ema- 
tani then he asked her earnestly the locality 
where he was supposed to have been slain 
B105.32.18. 

ni‘ina‘i-tci'i ponime‘tusineniwiwanani at 
whatever time you cease to live as a mortal 
B105.42.22. 

mecena‘ina’ Acawiwakwini however we 
fare (does not matter) B105.52.40. 

mece wi'anemininemawikwani whomso- 
ever you bless in the future B105.132.15. 

tasonoki tceaki anawiakwani all the things 
you told him about B105.134.40. 

ne‘ki-meku wi‘'anemime'tusaneniwanani as 
long as you shall live B105.146.18. 

ne‘ki-meku wi'pwawipanatesiwandni as 
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long as you shall not come to the end of your 
life B85.36.31. 

C.1.a—solitary substantive clause as sub- 
ject of a verb: 

ini-meku ataciwikwini wi'sakinetcitiyak- 
we then, indeed, as many as you are shall 
hold each other by the hand B105.168.25. 

ini wi‘aneminowatci wi‘aneminanimi‘k6- 
nukwina that is what whoever will put on a 
big dance for you in the future will say 
B105.50.33. The participial is quite fre- 
quent in this construction. 

C.1.b—as object of a verb: 

wi'tanetunimo‘katamani ke-me'‘tusineni- 
wiweni dci-meku‘u- natawanetamowandani 
you will set forth in speech how you desire 
your life to be B105.42.16. 

ini-yatuke wi‘and‘kanikwe ka‘kinetam6- 
w-dinema ‘iwikwaina then supposedly [is] when 
you will employ someone who you think 
knows it B105.66.39. Ppl. 

in ami'‘ta‘i ki‘icike‘kanetamaikwe im-utc- 
icawiwikwani the [is] when you will know 
how you are bound to fare thereafter 
B105.78.23. 

ini wi'ke‘kaénetamakwe wi‘tasenukwini 
ke-kikdnowi-ke-nakamOonenanani then [is] 
when we shall know how many our gens 
festival songs shall be B105.82.18. 

4‘pwawi-nikani-ke‘kanetamani 4‘kwikenu- 
kwini as I do not know in advance how long 
things are going to last B105.134.42. 

akwi ke‘kinemakini acitci wi'awinitci 
witamawakwa'‘ini I do not know (him) who 
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told them that they should dwell close by 
B105.28.9. 

itaso‘kwapi'‘tawakwani-tca‘ ...in dneki- 
‘kwimaketci . . . that [is] what we, as many of 
us as..., say to them, as many of them as sat 
in a group with him B105.150.30-1. 

C.2—solitary adverbial clauses: 

icitéi‘iwandni acita‘ata one who thinks as 
you think B105.30.16. 

mana kiceswa &‘poni-‘ay6‘i-pyakwani when 
this sun ceases to come here B105.40.25. 
With 4-conjunct. 

dna‘inata'‘wawatani-tcai'i ki‘kiwinata‘wa- 
waki kitcickwe‘aki you will go about 
striking down you foes just as you (please to) 
strike them down B105.44.37-8. 

iniki . . . wi‘atcimo‘enakwiki . . . wi‘icawi- 
wakwani those are the ones who will tell us 
how we shall do B105.60.14-5. 

ini mecena‘ 4cawiwakwini wi‘icawiyikwe 
then you shall do however you (please to) do 
B105.60.39. 

mani-ki‘-meku‘u wi‘mitciwatci a‘kwi'‘ici- 
pyainaiwikwini this, indeed, [is] what they 
will eat whenever you finally bring them in 
B105.62.34. 

ini wi‘kici-meku‘u-wi tasdnenukwini-taso- 
seki then their number will be complete, as 
many as there ever will be B105.98.34-5. 
Verb incorporated into another! 

mani-tca‘ dcawiwatci acawaye me‘tusine- 
niwaki manakwi‘iki-yowe this is what hap- 
pened long ago to the people when they used to 
be numerous B85.4.23-4. 

And 18 more exx., 4 with a-conjunct. 











STYLISTIC USE OF THE NEGATIVE IN WINTU" 


D. DEMETRACOPOULOU LEE 


Vassar CoLLeGE 


A predominant stylistic feature of the 
Wintu* narration is the use of implication. 
The name of the protagonist may never 
appear throughout a myth. Though ethno- 
graphic detail will be profuse and graphic, 
the progress of the incident itself will 
depend largely on suggestion. This custom 
of statement through implication extends 
to the use of the negative. The Wintu* 
like to affirm non-being rather than to deny 
being. They will often assert in positive 
terms what we consider negative attitudes. 
In my Engiish translations of Wintu* 
myths, for example, I find that I say, He did 
not want to, or at most, He was unwilling. 
But the Wintu* states this in the affirmative, 
He was loath to, quite as often as in the 
negative. 

The Wintu* language is well equipped to 
indulge this preference for affirmation. 
Its only negative, eleu zt-nots, actually 
asserts non-being. The privative is an 
affirmative suffix stating the existence of a 
lack. Inits vocabulary, we find a number of 
what we in our culture would consider pairs 
of contraries, which here are parallel 
affirmatives. Such, for example, are the 
pairs: t’ipna and iwi‘ya to-know or know-how, 
and to-not-know-how; tco'l and Buke: to-be- 
cooked and _ to-not-be-quite-done; haihaina 
and danal to-like and to-not-like. Among 
the Wintu* suffixes, enclitics and auxiliaries 
we find a number of oppositives, exclusives 
and emphatics, which can always be used to 
imply the negative. For example, we have 
nigaDi: I-this-alternative is used instead of 
not-you; instead of saying Don’t you go, 
the Wintu*' will say I-this-alternative shall 
go. Biat’et he-emphatic-exclusive means there 
was no one else there; and its generic form 
Biat’e is often used at the end of a myth 
to imply There is no more, exactly cor- 
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responding to our use of that is all. Again 
an informant often will not contradict in the 
negative; he will not say No, women don’t 
take food to the menstrual hut but A man- 
rather takes food. ...These particles, more- 
over, are not essential to the structure of a 
sentence which affirms where we would 
have negated. A Wintu‘ narrator will say 
He kept on looking for him where we would 
have said He did not find him; he will say 
He stayed outside instead of our He would 
not go in. 

Now, since the Wintu*‘ narrator is free 
to choose whether he will or will not employ 
a negative, we find that explicit negation is 
used as a stylistic device. With a view to 
understanding this aspect of negation, I have 
analysed the myths of my four main in- 
formants. Two of them, Syke Mitchell and 
Sadie Marsh, had no repute as story tellers 
and were no stylists. Syke Mitchell, an 
aggressive man and short of temper, told 
his tales with little effort at effect, but still 
in the approved Wintu’' manner, with 
implication. Throughout his myths the 
negative appears only when to avoid it 
would have meant deliberate effort. This is 
true both of the narrative itself and of the 
conversation quoted within the myth. 
That this rare use of the negative is merely a 
feature of his Wintu’‘ speech is clear when 
we compare his Wintu* versions with those 
which he told in English. He told the tale 
of Coyote and Fly! twice in rapid succession, 
first in Wintu“* and then in English. The 
Wintu‘t version contains one negative, the 


1D. Demetracopoulou and Cora DuBois: A 
Study of Wintu:‘ Mythology, JAF 45.415-6 
(1932). In my own free translations, I have 
sometimes used a negative where the Wintu-‘ 
uses the affirmative; for example, I don’t want to, 
instead of I am loath to. 
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English four, though the English is only 
one third again as long. Where his Wintu 
version is terse and only positive, his 
English version elaborates and states the 
case in both the positive and the negative 
aspects. In Wintu'' he says: Jt would be 
nice tf he died. In English No, it would be 
preity good if he died he said It would not 
be right to come to life again. 

In his English version of Coyote and 
Deutalium,? Syke Mitchell uses two nega- 
tives for every one in the Wintu‘‘ version. 
Often, a negative is used where Wintu'' 
implies vagueness. For example, where 
Wintu“ gives duration without time limit, 
or plurality with no number, Syke Mitchell 
says in English I don’t know how long, or 
I don’t know how many. I believe he does 
this, not because English lacks such vague 
terms as for some time or a lot of but simply 
because English is by custom an explicit 
language. Here, again, he will state both 
affirmative and negative aspects of the 
situation in English, where in Wintu*‘ he 
states only the positive. In English he 
explains: She did not want to look at him. 
She was ashamed. In Wintu*, he considers 
it enough to say: She was ashamed. 

Sadie Marsh is never sure of herself, has 
never felt herself to be an authority. In 
Wintu“ her stories are terse and without 
any elaboration of her own. Her negatives 
are evenly distributed throughout her tales, 
and are used only when they seem to be 
necessary for clarity. Even when they 
occur in conversation within the myth they 
have the function of furthering the nar- 
rative. Otherwise, she leaves the negative 
to be inferred, just as, in true Wintu* 
fashion, she leaves much else to be inferred. 
For example, in her Wintu-' version of 
Coyote and Stump, she says: He heard 
someone alight above....He went peck- 
pecking all around; while in English she 
explains He heard something alight over his 
head. It was Woodcock. Then Woodcock 


2 Ibid., pp. 417-421. 
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just pecked and pecked and pecked.? In the 
same way, she will omit the negative in 
Wintu’s and include it in English. In 
Coyote and Humming bird, she says in her 
Wintu* version: So he went further up the 
hill and finally reached the top; in English: 
So ke went on a little farther; he thought he 
would find him up there. He didn’t find him 
... 80 he went on up till he came to this place 
(the top).4 

With Jo Bender, the matter is different. 
He had repute as a story-teller. His tales 
show a striving after dramatic representa- 
tion. His use of the negative is almost 
completely stylistic. Long passages will be 
told without the use of a negative; then 
negatives will crowd upon each other in 
redundant repetition, emphasizing the nega- 
tive tone of the passage. I give a few 
examples: 


In Coyote as Doctor, the people call Coyote 
across the river ‘‘ ‘Oh you person to the west 
across the river, we have sickness in our midst; if 
you happen to be a doctor, come,’ they said. 
Coyote listened and lay looking about, facing 
the north there. The people said, ‘We mean 
you who lie on the western bank; we mean you 
who are facing north.’ Coyote turned and faced 
south. .. .’”’—The people call again, Coyote faces 
East, and when he is called again, he fina'ly 
decides to go. Not once does the story-teller 
say, ‘Coyote did not answer.’’ 

(Loon Woman has a brother who is hidden 
away, but goes bathing secretly every day. 
One morning she finds one of his hairs on the 
beach.)—‘‘She looked at the ground, she saw a 
hair, she took it up, looked at it, looked at the 
hair, she looked at the hair she had found. ‘Whose 
hair? I want to know.’ She looked at it long, 
looked at the hair, one long hair; the woman 
thought, ‘Whose hair?’ she thought.’”’—Not once 
does Jo Bender tell us that she did know whose 
hair that was.® 


In the passage when Loon Woman goes 
off with her unwilling brother, not one 
negative is used, in situations where an 


3 Tbid., p. 410. 
4 Ibid., pp. 413, 414. 


5 DuBois, Cora, and D. Demetracopoulou: 


Wintu:‘ Myths, UCPAAE 28.389(1931). 
6 Ibid., 355 ff. 
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English-speaking narrator would certainly 
have used them. When the two go to bed, 
we are not told that the brother would have 
nothing to do with Loon Woman. Jo 
Bender merely says: tcalimleluheres went to 
bed, slept, near the fire lay tcalimleluheres. 
The woman lay there on the ground. Later, 
when tcalimleluheres leaves his sister, sub- 
stituting a log in her arms, Jo Bender does 
not say that she did not wake up; instead, he 
says: The woman was sleeping, snoring. .. . 
The woman slept long. 

On the other hand, here is another 
passage from Loon Woman: 

The woman... looked about the country but 
did not see anyone. Then she went around and 
around the earthlodge. She did not see anyone, 
she did not know where they had gone. 

And again: 

She . . . scratched about in the ashes trying to 
find tcalimleluheres’ heart. She did not find it. 
So the woman strung the hearts on a cord, she 
strung them and hung them on her neck. She 
did not find tcalimleluheres’ heart. 


Again, Jo Bender may alternate negation 
and affirmation in successive situations. 
When Loon Woman asks for a guide to 
accompany her, her mother makes various 
suggestions. To the first, Loon Woman 
answers I do not want to take (him) along. 
The second time she says another one I want 
to take along. ‘The last time she rejects the 
offer with I do not (want him).7 

Jenny Curl, like Jo Bender was interested 
in style. She was not known as a story- 
teller among the Wintu* generally, because 
she was diffident in a crowd. But among 
her children and grandchildren she was a 
favorite and expert story-teller, creating 
contrasts, relishing dramatic effect, achiev- 
ing stylistic elaboration. She uses the 
negative more often than any of my other 
informants. Yet this is not to say that in 
her myths there are more situations neces- 
sitating the employment of a negative; or 
that Jenny Curl notices a negative alterna- 
tive more often than do the other Wintu'' 
story-tellers. It is simply that she chooses 
to express the negative alternative. For 


7 Ibid., 355. 
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example, when a situation is repeated, she 
will alternate the positive form with the 
negative form of the same statement. In 
her tale of wini-winit and sustcit, four 
brothers successively meet sustcit, who asks 
them to wrestle. The first says I do not want 
to wrestle; the second says I am loath to; the 
third did not want to wrestle; the fourth says 
I am loath to’ 

Again, her negatives will crowd together 
in one passage and be absent from the rest 
of the myth. In her first and most concise 
version of sehinomtcabapbu several negatives 
appear in the very first part of the myth 
when sehinomtcabapu is unwilling to go 
and his grandmother unwilling to send him. 
After that come situations which could well 
have been described with the aid of the 
negative; but not one more negative is used. 
For example,? sehinomtcabapu was not 
even wounded during the fight to which the 
others enticed him so as to kill him. Jenny 
Curl says: he dodged the shots and again 
The arrows went east under him, went west 
under him. Jenny Curl gave two more 
versions of this myth, each longer and more 
explicit than the preceding. In these other 
two versions she says in this passage He was 
not hit by the arrows. When her daughter 
Flora told the myth in English, she used 
four negatives in this section. Later, when 
sehinomtcabapu meets the five thieves and 
eavesdrops on their cowardly plans to kill 
him, Jenny Curl again uses no negative in 
her first two versions, though she does use 
one in her third. Characteristically, she 
uses this in an unnecessary sentence, which 
she added, I believe, to make the story more 
comprehensible to me, apparently taking my 
request for a third telling of the sory as due 
to a lack of comprehension. Now she says: 
They said, ‘If we don’t kill him, he will kill us.’ 
Flora Curl, narrating in English, uses three 
negatives in the section. 

On the whole, the negative is used scantily, 
as being too explicit for a language which 
prizes implication. 


8 A Study of Wintu-‘ Mythology, p. 487-8. 
9 Tbid., p. 453 ff. 











PHONEMIC PITCH IN MAYA 
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1. Orientation 

2. Phonemic pitch on short vowels 

3. Phonemic pitch on long vowels 

4, Phonemic pitch on vowels separated by 
glottal stop 

5. Glimpses of a non-symmetrical pitch 
system 

6. Intonational overlap 


1. Orientation. In the small part which 
I have read of the very extensive! literature 
on the Mayan language of Yucatan, Mexico, 
I have never seen raised the possibility of 
the existence of phonemic pitch? therein. 


1For a list of approximately eight hundred 
items, see Alfred M. Tozzer, A Maya Grammar 
with Bibliography and Appraisement of the Works 
Cited, in Papers of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University, Vol. IX (Cambridge, 1921). In this 
list he attempts to give only those ‘which describe 
or treat the language at some length’. 

2 There are, however, some brief references to 
“accent’”’ which, in part, represent the reaction of 
previous writers to some of the data described 
here. In addition, a considerable amount of 
difficulty and inconsistency in the description of 
vowel length seems to have been caused by a 
confusion between length, pitch, and glottal stop. 
Note the material by Tozzer, op. cit. 19 fn. 6. 

Tozzer also states (27) that, ‘In spite of some 
authorities to the contrary, there seem to be few 
cases [but he cites none, and does not write stress] 
where a difference in accent occasions a difference 
in the meaning of theform.’ To this statement he 
appends the following footnote: ‘I was unable to 
find the distinction in accent made by Beltran 
(S 98) between the infinitive of certain verbs in -] 
and the past participle; lub-dl, to fall and ltb-ul, a 
thing fallen. lik-il, to raise and lik-il, a thing 
raised.’ For the contrastive pitch (within similar 
stress conditions) of these particular items in 
modern Maya, see Section Three of this present 
paper and footnote eight below. 

Though Tozzer indicates glottalized con- 
sonants, he does not write the highly significant 


It was a definite surprise to me, therefore, 
when in a brief study with an informant 
several years ago I encountered a number of 
words* which contained pitch phenomena 
for which I could find no conditioning 
factor. At that time I was unable to 
pursue the investigation further, and it was 
not until the spring of 1944 that it was 
possible to consider the problem _ briefly 
again. A few more words‘ which appeared 
to have contrastive unconditioned pitch 
were added to the list which I had obtained, 
and a memorandum was submitted to the 
National School of Anthropology suggesting 
that someone investigate Mayan pitch 
seriously. In the fall of 1945 I had an 
opportunity to check the data already 
referred to.6 Rather than discovering con- 
ditioning factors for pitch, however, the 
contrastive material was considerably 
amplified. 

Inasmuch as it seemed unlikely that I 





glottal stop, but speaks rather of ‘doubled vowels’ 
(20) where glottal stop comes between them. 

Certain of the Mayans themselves are begin- 
ning to use an acute accent mark to indicate the 
presence of a glottal stop, especially a word-final 
one, without reference to stress or to phonemic 
pitch, but occasionally the same writer may seem 
go use the mark to indicate a high pitch inter- 
preted in terms of Spanish stressed syllables 
(which tend to be nonphonemically high in 
pitch). Note, for example, the exercises on p. 3 
in Santiago Pacheco Cruz, Compendio del idioma 
maya, 3rd. ed. (Mérida; Yucatén, Mexico, Imp. 
Oriente, 1938). 

3I am indebted to the Brainerd Legters for 
bringing some of these words to my attention. 

4 These were gathered for me by Ann Chapman 
and Arturo Monsén. 

5 With Moises Romero as informant. Eugene 
A. Nida confirms the presence of unconditioned 
phonemic pitch in the language but reserves 
judgment on the interpretation of the pitch system 
as a whole. 
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should be able to make a thorough study 
of the pitch system of Maya within the near 
future, and since the matter concerns a 
language of considerable cultural importance, 
it appeared wise to make the crucial part of 
the initial data available to other investi- 
gators now. 

The purpose of this paper,® then, is to 
present evidence for the existence of pho- 
nemic pitch in Maya. The paper makes no 
pretence at completeness, and presumably 
contains some errors of detail’ which, 
however, could not be expected to invalidate 
all of the evidence for phonemic pitch. 

Although the general character of the 
Maya pitch system as a structural function- 
ing unit may be foreshadowed here, a 
definitive statement of it must await further 
investigation. Nevertheless, the system will 
probably prove to be of a non-symmetrical 
type lacking some of the patterns of occur- 
rence which might have been expected 
within the number of pitch contrasts 
observed. Further, it has relatively few 
words differing only by lexical pitch. 
Finally, intonation pitch phonemes (sen- 
tence pitch) and general sentence melody 
superimposed on the lexical pitch phonemes 
modify the lexical pitches considerably 
without obliterating their basic phonemic 
contrasts. Probably these characteristics 
are responsible for the fact that Mayan 
phonemic pitch as such has been largely 
overlooked for so many years. 

With phonemic pitch reported for Mayan 
proper, of Yucatan, Mexico, one wonders 
whether similar phenomena might be en- 
countered in any of the numerous languages 
closely related to Maya, and in which, so 
far as I know, phonemic pitch has not been 
found. In Mexico, these languages include 
the Huasteco, Tsotsil, Tseltal, Tojolobal, 


6 T am indebted to the University of Michigan 
for a Lloyd Post-doctoral Fellowship which has 
made possible the preparation of this manuscript. 

7 For example, it was uncertain whether certain 
of the high-pitched vowels were phonemically 
long or short. 
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Chol, Chontal of Tabasco, and so on, and in 
Guatemala the Cakchiquel, Mam, Quekchi, 
Quiché, and others. Assuming that no 
phonemic pitch exists in these related 
languages, then the investigator interested 
in comparative work among them should be 
prepared to find some compensating char- 
acteristics. It is in part for such investi- 
gators that this data is made available in 
tentative form. 


2. Phonemic pitch on short vowels. 
Within controlled conditions, in which the 
stress appears to be identical and where the 
sound segments are the same, two levels of 
pitch are found in contrast on short vowels. 
In the following samples, a phonetic stress 
is audible on the first syllable. Note the 
pitch (the symbol ['] indicates a pitch which 
relatively is considerably higher than that 
indicated by the vowel letters with no 
accent mark at all); méétal to be crippled 
(e.g. with one arm gone), mottal to double 
oneself up; k’&t tu bel (someone) has closed 
off the road, k’at tu bel put it in the road; 
muits’ a wié your eyes are closed, muts’ a wié 
close your eyes; (compare also mu?uts’ a wié 
your eyes were closed by someone), pahtal 
(alternate pdtal and possibly also pddhtal) 
be able, pahtal turn sour; p’il a wit your 
eyes opened, p’il a wié open your eyes. 

Compare also the contrasts in the follow- 
ing: hétel to split, hete split it. Note bin and 
bin in the following: bin si?iken I am going 
to go (with bin here indicating futurity, -en 
first person), bin u kA?ah mdan he is going to 
pass by, tak in bin I want to go (in, indicating 
first person; bin, to go). For a possible 
contrast in the numerals, compare hum 
p’éel one (counting inanimate things), and 
68 (or possibly 668) p’éel three. 


3. Phonemic pitch on long vowels. Long 
vowels are phonemically distinct from short 
vowels. The long vowels will here be 
written with a repeated letter. Compare 
the words éak red, é4ak rain; mak a cover, 
maak person; Gié hard, and Giié grandmcther ; 
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elel to burn, eelel burned; okol to enter, ookol 
thief. These long vowels are distinct from 
vowels interrupted by glottal stop, as will be 
shown presently. 

These long vowels with low pitch are 
phonemically distinct from long vowels with 
high pitch. The low ones are quite level in 
pitch, with no noticeable glide up or down, 
and with no rearticulation. The high ones 
tend to glide upwards a bit, higher than 
their (already high) starting point, under 
special emphasis. Note the following il- 
lustrations: livibul to fall, luubul fallen; 
liik’il to raise, liik’il raised 3 l4dkal to detach, 
laakal detached. Note also the following 
contrastive groups: hap a Gi? open your 
mouth, haapal a Gi? your mouth is open, 
haap a Gi? your mouth opened, (or so your 
mouth is open!) hé?ap a Gi? your mouth was 
opened (by someone); kotse break it, kootsol 
broken, k6étsol to break, k6é6tsi it broke, 
k6?otsi was broken; weke spill it, weekel 
spilled, wéékel to spill, wééki it spilled, 
wé?eki was spilled (by someone); p’il a wié 
open your eyes, p’il a wié your eyes opened, 
piilil a wit your eyes are open, p’i?il a wié 
your eyes were opened (by someone). 

Long vowels with falling pitch are pho- 
nemically distinct from long vowels with low 


8 Note that these first two pairs are those quoted 
by Tozzer from Beltran (see above, fn. 2), which 
the latter attempted to handle as accentual 
differences, and wrote lub-tl [litbul], lib-ul 
fluubul], lik-il [liikil], lik-il [liikil]. Various other 
items of Beltrdn’s can be found in J. P. Pérez, 
Coordinacién alfabética de las voces del idioma 
Maya, Que se hallen en el Arte y obras del Padre 
Fr. Pedro Beltran... (Mérida de Yucatdn, Im- 
prenta de la Ermita, 1898); one of these items 
(44) is (in his orthography) lacal [laakal] to 
detach, l&cal [laakal] detached. However, the 
accent mark seems to be uséd very inconsistently 
and sporadically in Péréz’ work, occasionally 
indicating (in terms of present pronunciation) 
glottal stop as pad [pa?] to break, or nda [na?] 
mother, and so on. 

Other writers have attempted to describe the 
differences between such word pairs by utilizing 
statements of length. Thus see M. Zavala, 
Gramftica Maya (Mérida de Yucatén, Imprenta 
de la Ermita, 1896). 
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level pitch. The vowels with falling pitch 
occasionally have a very light rearticulation, 
but usually are quite smooth. Note the 
contrasting pitch of éiié grandmother, and 
Cie’ bird? 

It still is not certain whether phonemic 
contrast can be proven between long vowels 
falling from high pitch to low and long 
vowels which remain high. The problem is 
caused by the fact that a large percentage of 
monosyllabic morphemes which have a 
falling pitch in isolation or at the end of 
utterances are long high when followed by 
suffixes or other words.!© Compare, for 


9In the samples of Romero’s speech, which is 
the only one illustrated above, I have no minimal 
pairs for this contrast since he has very few 
monosyllabic long low morphemes. Nevertheless, 
the phonemic nature of the contrast is made 
certain by illustrations such as the one given here. 
Of the falling type in isolation there is an abun- 
dance: k’4an hammock, ¢4ak rain, yéa8 first, téab 
tote-rope; of the long low type there have already 
been given many illustrations in words of two or 
more syllables, and in phrases. 

I have a few samples of material from the 
speech of Israel Tolosa Diaz of Yaxcab&, Yuc., 
and Eleuterio Llanes Pasos of Sotuta, Yue. 
Among this data contrasting pairs of types Céa 
and Caa seem to be more frequent; compare for 
example maak a cover and méak person. In 
many of these monosyllables, Romero may tend to 
have short low vowels in place of the long low ones. 
In the speech of one of these informants there is 
even a remote possibility of a further kind of 
pitch contrast in which tdab trap falls less in 
pitch than tdab tote-rope. 

107 have too little text material marked for 
pitch to be able to predict with any certainty 
whether or not long vowels falling from high to low 
may ultimately be found unconditioned in the 
middle of utterances in connected speech. 

The item k’Guk’um feather seems to have a 
medial falling pitch, but quite possibly a weak 
glottal stop has been omitted (i.e. k’4?uk’um) 
which is easy to overlook between glottalized 
consonants; otherwise the falling pitch might have 
to be explained as occurring before some special 
type of juncture. One of the studies needed is 
change of pitch within long utterances. 

In the phrase le téab-4? nohoé this tote-rope is 
large the falling glide is not very prominent, 
and I have no contrast between it and long level 
high before the same enclitic morpheme -4?. 
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example, é&ée¢ one who mourns, téééen I am a 
mourner, Gaak rain, tan 44k wa Is it 
raining? If, ultimately, no contrast can 
be found in identical postions between 
patterns C44 and Céa (in which C repre- 
sents any consonant, [4] any high-pitched 
vowel and [a] any low-pitched vowel) the 
easiest description may prove to be that 
morphemes of basic pitch C4a develop a 
non-phonemic falling glide at the end of 
utterances and a slight down glide at certain 
other specific (as yet undefined) places as 
well (but see Section Six). The alternative 
is to describe the system as containing 
C44 and C4a as phonemically distinct, but 
with a large amount of morphophonemic 
interchange between the two as a gram- 
matical process and in sandhi. 


4, Phonemic pitch on vowels separated by 
glottal stop. Two short vowels, the first of 
which is high and the second low in pitch, 
but with a glottal stop between (i.e. with 
pattern C4?a) contrast phonemically with a 
long vowel with falling pitch (ie. with 
pattern Céa). Note the following pairs: 
téab tote-rope, té?ab salt, éak rain, c4?ak 
arrowroot, yéas first, y4?aS green; siis cold, 
si?is numb; 4aé to grab, éA?aé to chew, 
méak cover, mAé?ak they cured someone; 
mdak person, m&?ak they covered it. I 
found no free interchange between the 
two types when a difference of meaning was 
dependent thereon; there seemed to be less 
insistence upon the one or the other when no 
such meanings were involved. 

Pattern C4?a contrasts with patterns 
C44 and Caa within utterances. Note the 
following, or see earlier samples in Section 
Three: haapal a ¢i? your mouth is open, 
hédp a Gi? your mouth opened, hé?ap a ti? 
your mouth was opened (by someone). 

The pattern Ca?a does not occur at the 
beginning of utterances, in the data at 
hand, and in no case do I have it in direct 





Phonemically it cannot be proven with the present 
data that téab-4? is in phonemic contrast with a 
potential *tédb-4?. 
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minimal contrast with items of pattern 
C4?a. Whether this is due to incomplete- 
ness of data or a defective distribution, or 
some other characteristic of the system, is 
not certain. In the following typical il- 
lustrations, written with pitch as of pattern 
Ca?a, the second vowel of the two tends to 
be a bit lower than the first and the glottal 
stop is very weak—at times reducing to 
rearticulation of the vowel—and these 
phonetic differences may later affect the 
phonemic interpretation of the pattern: 
h&?abo?ob years; éééo?0b mourners; bin 
Si?iken J shall go. 

When a morpheme barrier comes between 
the glottal stop and the second vowel, the 
second vowel may differ in quality from the 
first: b&?aléé?ob animals; le &6?-a? this 
stick. Across morpheme boundaries, also, 
different pitch sequences may occur: le 
&6?-6? [or possibly ée?-6?] nohoé the stick 
as big. 


5. Glimpses of a non-symmetrical pitch 
system. Even after all the data necessary 
has been assembled, it would seem probable 
that the Maya pitch system will still appear 
defective, that is, non-symmetrical, or 
unbalanced. 

Though short vowels were shown to occur 
both phonemically high and phonemically 
low (2), yet no illustrations are given in 
which isolated monosyllabic words occur 
with high pitch." Monosyllabice words with 
low pitch and short vowel were frequent: 
éak red; Gié hard; wah bread; San slow; k’ah 
gall; tab nauseating; and so on. One must 
conclude that isolated monosyllabic words 
of short high-pitched vowel do not exist, or 
that they are rare and will be discovered, or 
that they exist, but are morphophonemically 
lowered to the low-pitch phoneme at the 
end of utterances.” 


11 At times the morpheme ée? stick seemed 
high, but probably this is due to a slight phonetic 
raising of pitch before glottal stop. 

12 Tf this third hypothesis represents the data, 
then there must be a sub-classification for a few 
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High and low long vowels were found in 
phonemic contrast (3); long vowels with 
falling pitch were also shown. Now with 
these long vowels, the chief question is 
whether toconsider them as single long vowel 
units, with single (but phonetically long) 
pitch phonemes, or as composed of two short 
vowel units with two (phonetically short) 
pitch phonemes. 

If the long vowels are considered as single 
units, then the description would be that the 
long units occur with phonemic low pitch as 
in Gié grandmother, and with phonemic 
high pitch as in Géééen I am a mourner, but 
that the phonemic high pitch becomes 
phonetically falling at the end of utterances 
(including words in isolation) as in Géeé 
one who mourns. The difficulties with this 
hypothesis are that the data so far collected 
by no means eliminate the possibility of 
finding, medially in utterances," falling 
pitches which cannot be handled as condi- 
tioned variants of long high pitches; and 
that it proves awkward to describe the 
ending of the glide on a word like ééeé one 
who mourns as being phonetically similar to 
but phonemically different from the low 
pitch of Gié hard. 

If the long vowels are considered to be 
composed of two identical short vowels with 
two short tones, then the description would 
be that the long vowels with low pitch 
contain two identical low-pitch phonemes, 
as in Giié grandmother, and that the long 
vowels with high pitch contain two high- 
pitch phonemes, as in ¢éééen I am a mourner, 
but that a long vowel with falling pitch 
contains one high-pitch phoneme and one 
low-pitch phoneme, as in Géeé one who 
mourns. The difficulties with this hypothe- 





morphemes which seem to remain high at the end 
of certain types of phrases. Note the following 
illustration: le nohoé téab-4? [or possibly taéab-4?] 
This tote-rope is big. 

18 For example, I tend to hear a falling glide 
in the illustration given in footnote twelve, but 
the degree of drop in pitch and its phonemic 
interpretation are still uncertain. 
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sis are that it requires a supplementary 
statement in the description of the language 
of the many sandhi changes or morphopho- 
nemic changes from two short high pitches in 
sequence, to a sequence of a short high 
plus a short low; and that it leaves the 
system more non-symmetrical since then one 
fails to find a corresponding rise from low to 
high pitch on isolated morphemes.* 

A phonemic orthography will reflect the 
decisions which one makes on these ques- 
tions. In this paper, the orthography (as in 
ééeté one who mourns) implies that a long 
vowel with falling pitch contains two vowel 
phonemes and two pitch phonemes, a high 
one and a low one. Although this inter- 
pretation is by no means certain, as indicated 
in the preceding paragraphs, the data has 
been presented with this orthography since 
it may prove easier for the reader to follow 
the argument this way, inasmuch as the 
symbols then show one phonetic char- 
acteristic of the pitch system which would 
have been omitted from a writing of [&ééé-] 
and [téeé] as /&éé6é-/ and /&é6é/ or as 
/86:6-/ and /&8°&/. 

The problem of interpretation of patterns 
C4?a and Ca?a are related to those just 
presented for Céad, Caa, and Céa. There 
are a number of differences, however. 
Thus, C4?a occurs in isolated morphemes, 
as in ta?ab salt; Ca?a does not so occur 
within the data at hand, and in this differs 
from Caa as in Giié grandmother. Further- 
more, CA?a does not correspond to (or 
change to) *C4?4 within phrases, but retains 
its step down to low on the second vowel; 
in this it differs from Céa which tends to 
correspond to Céad elsewhere than at the 
end of utterances. In fact, no items of 
hypothetical pattern *C4?4 have yet been 
found. For this reason, pattern C&?a is 
probably best interpreted as composed of 
two pitch phonemes, a high one on the first 
vowel and a low one on the second (espe- 
cially since these forms with identical! vowels 


14 Assuming that there is no interference from 
intonation at the time. See Section Six. 
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and a single morpheme are paralleled by 
other forms with diverse vowels and two 
morphemes as in -é?o0b of bA?aléé?ob 
animals). This conclusion, in turn, gives 
some weight to the interpretation of the 
pattern Céa as likewise being composed 
of a high pitch phoneme followed by a 
low one, even though the low one tends to 
have a high one substituted for it elsewhere 
than at the end of utterances. 

Just as the basic lexical pattern *Cad does 
not occur, so also *Ca?4 has not been found 
in a single morpheme.!® 

The pattern CA&CaC (morphologically 
complex, i.e. with two morphemes) is found 
as in méétal (to be crippled, with one arm 
gone); possibly CaéaCaC is more frequent, as 
in liibul to fall or k’éék’en pig. CaCaC and 
CaaCaC likewise occur, as in motétal'® to 
double oneself up, and luubul fallen. Other 
patterns also occur, such as CaC4?an as in 


18 Again, as for Cad, assuming that intonation 
changes cause no interference at the time. 

If one attempted to interpret as stressed 
and those vowels which here are indicated with ['], 
the remaining (unmarked) vowels as unstressed, 
two difficulties would have to be surmounted: 
(1) The first syllables of méétal and of moétal 
appear to be equally intense, within the limits of 
perception, whereas -tal in each instance is con- 
siderably less intense than either méé- or moé-; 
in other words, the phonetic data do not allow the 
interpretation of the symbol ['] as consisting of 
relatively -great intensity in contrast to other 
syllables without this symbol. (2) There are a 
great many words, of single syllables or of numer- 
ous syllables, which have no symbol [’] written on 
them at all; if the phonemic contrastive factor ['] 
were stress, then the language system would 
appear very strange indeed in having so many 
words (in arbitrary lists) with no stressed syllable 
—and these lists containing such highly arbitrary 
groupings. 

In other words, the data do not appear to be 
compatible with a stress system which excludes 
phonemic pitch. The stresses which were ob- 
served, seemed to be nonphonemic, and not 
correlated with pitch. The exact environments 
for the occurrence of these stresses are not yet 
worked out, but in the pairs of words already 
given which are minimally different by pitch, the 
stress occurs in the same relative positions. 
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pisa?an covered; Ca?C4?aC as in li?é4?an 
taken out; CAa?Ca as in li?ée take it out; 
C4?CaC as in 16?ée? a hoe; and others. 

On the other hand, certain patterns are 
lacking in the present data. There are no 
morphemes or words of pattern *C4Ca or of 
pattern *CaCa.” The lack of these two 
contributes markedly to the characteristic 
appearance of the language. It probably is 
partly responsible for the relatively small 
number of words in the language dis- 
tinguished by pitch alone. 

The combination of a non-symmetrical 
pitch distribution, plus the fact that there 
happen to be but few pairs distinguished 
just by pitch, and that there exists con- 
siderable interference from intonation are 
probably the chief reasons why phonemic 
pitch in Maya has been overlooked for so 
long a time and by so many investigators. 

These same three reasons would make one 
hesitate to call Maya a “tone language,” 
even though it has phonemic pitch, because 
in the characteristics mentioned it does not 
parallel languages such as Chinese which are 
traditionally called tonal. The presence of 
phonemic pitch is quite certain; the defective 
system makes it appear very different in 
analysis from a tone language such as 
Chinese or Mixteco.!® 


6. Intonational overlap. In addition to 
the contrastive pitch described in the 
previous sections, Maya contains other 
pitch phenomena. In the dialect of one 
of the informants—but not that of Romero— 
there was a pitch phoneme of intonation, for 
questions, which could be superimposed 
upon any of the lexical patterns already 
described. Romero appeared to use the 
same intonation phoneme at the end of 


17 Unless a few items such as hep’e squeeze it, 
should be written hep’é; occasional variants— 
probably free and nonphonemic—give a slightly 
higher pitch to the second syllable. 

18 See Section Six. 

19 Kenneth L. Pike, Analysis of a Mixteco 
Text, IJAL 10.113-38 (1944) ; Tone Punsin Mixteco, 
IJAL 11.129-39 (1945). 
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phrases before pauses in the middle of 
sentences. 

This intonation phoneme seems to be a 
short high addition to the end of the phrase 
indicated. It is higher in pitch than the 
high lexical-pitch phoneme. Although the 
details have not been verified nor checked 
through sufficient bodies of material, the 
general tendency seems to be for an extra 
high pitch to be given or for a fast rising 
glide to develop on words like éak red, a 
slower rising glide on words like tiié grand- 
mother, a slight high rise or else a slight fall 
followed by a higher rise on words like 
@fie’ bird, and an extra-high non-glided 
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pitch on the second syllable of words like 
si?is numb. 

Whether or not there are other significant 
intonations is unknown. 

Evidently there are intonational inter- 
ferences elsewhere in the sentence than 
before pauses but these have not been 
studied. Possibly, for example, when high- 
pitched syllables” come together, the second 
tends to be lowered a bit. 

The whole pitch problem, for Maya proper 
and for its related languages, needs thorough 
investigation. 


20 Defined or located in the contrastive situa- 
tions illustrated in previous sections. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FURTHER STUDY OF HOPI 


Miscua Titrev 


UNIVERSITY OF MIcHIGAN 


1. Background 

2. Dialect geography 
3. Baby talk 

4, Women’s language 
§. Loan words 

6. Socio-religious terms 
7. Scope of program 


1. Although the author of this paper does 
not claim to be a linguist, Preston’s recent 
review of “Old Oraibi,’”! and the kind 
encouragement of the editor of IJAL, have 
emboldened him to offer a few suggestions 
for the further study of the Hopi language. 
Much work remains to be done in the field 
of Hopi linguistics, and it is hoped that the 
material presented here may provide some 
fruitful leads for future investigators.” 


2. Dialect geography. In the afore- 
mentioned review Preston calls attention to 
the opportunity for studying dialect geog- 


1W. D. Preston, Miscellaneous Papers, IJAL 
11.189-190 (1945). 

2 The best studies of Hopi have been made by 
the late B. L. Whorf and by E. A. Kennard, each 
of whom was primarily concerned with Second 
Mesa dialects. The late Elsie Clews Parsons, 
particularly in her capacity as editor of Stephen’s 
Hopi Journal, has made available a large body of 
data from First Mesa. As to Third Mesa, Kluck- 
hohn has investigated the Moenkopi version of 
Hopi, and the present writer has incorporated 
some linguistic notes with his ethnographic 
studies. 

Unfortunately, only a small part of the ac- 
cumulated material has been published, and much 
of what has appeared in print has been presented 
by anthropologists who lack training in linguistics. 
It should be borne in mind, for example, that no 
one of the topics touched upon in this article has 
been exhaustively treated, and that all renditions 
of Hopi words are to be regarded only as ap- 
proximations. 
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raphy that the situation of the Hopi affords; 
and it would, indeed, be interesting to know 
what inter-mesa and intra-mesa differences 
exist among the inhabitants of the various 
towns. At least three distinct problems 
along these lines await solution: (1) the 
influence of Hano’s Tewa-speaking com- 
munity on its First Mesa Hopi neighbors; 
(2) the effects of frequent intercourse with 
Navajos on Moenkopi and other towns; and 
(3) the distinctions in speech habits that 
may have arisen over the past few decades 
between the conservative Indians who have 
remained on the mesa tops and their more 
progressive, Americanized relatives who 
have moved to the plains below. 

A few phonetic variations, such as First 
Mesa’s preference for “sh” where Second 
Mesa uses “s”, have already appeared in 
print, but Whorf cautions us that this 
particular distinction has no real meaning 
and is apt to be exaggerated by American 
listeners.? Hence, the true significance of 
recorded inter-village differences of pro- 
nounciation cannot be determined until some 
well trained specialist makes a comparative 
analysis of the Hopi sound system. 


3. Baby talk. This phenomenon has not 
been previously reported, but the writer was 
informed that Hopi infants learn to use many 
words that are not employed by adults. 
Children ordinarily omit possessive prefixes 
from kinship terms, whereas grown-ups 
invariably include them. Thus, a youngster 
says kw4?a my grandfather, s6?0 my grand- 
mother, etc., instead of ikwa?a, iso?o, etc. 


3 Consult Whorf’s rendering of words starting 
with ‘‘sh” in the glossary of E. C. Parsons, Hopi 
Journal of Alexander M. Stephen, CU 23.1287-1292 
(1936); and his statement on p. 1200. 
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Other divergences, however, do not seem to 
follow any set rule: 


English Baby talk Adult usage 

cat mémna or mésa 
mamti 

dog wana béko 
eat your food! mamata?4é duméta?4 
go to sleep! acita?é puwi?i 
horse hina kawaiyo 
it’s cold (weather)! fyota iyého’o 
my father tata ita?a 
my mother yaya ingu?u 
sheep ména kanélo 
wanting food mama nuntisni 
woman’s breast yoyo pihu 


4. Women’s language. The Hopi make 
certain lingustic differentiations on the 
basis of the speaker’s sex; and those variants 
which pertain to the kinship system have 
been previously pointed out.* In addition, 
as the following examples illustrate, men 
and women accept invitations, express 
thanks, and call out differently; use diver- 
gent adjectives for pretty; and give distinc- 
tive renderings of the phrase it is. 


English Men Women 

delighted! shi hevé 

affirmative 

reply to 

invitation 

to dine) 
fast runner anuhinyi __hinuchinyi 
Hello! hau hauwé 
(calling atten- 

tion to one’s 

presence) 
it’s deep anuhiitsi hinuchiitsi 
it’s heavy anuptutu hinucptitu 
it’s hot anumuki hinuemtki 
it’s sharp anukalaiita hinuckaldiita 
pretty léloma sonwaiy6 
pretty girl lomémana nukwdngmana 
pretty thing loméhinta nukwanghinta 
thank you kwakwai Askwali 


4See M. Titiev, Old Oraibi, Papers of the 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University, 22.10-12 
(1944). 
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5. Loan words. A good number of 
English and Spanish words have been taken 
over by the Hopi. In some cases the Indians 
have merely altered a given word to fit their 
own linguistic system; but in other cases 
they have devised new Hopi ways of 
describing borrowed items of culture. A 
few examples of the various categories are 
given below. 

Adopted English words: melon, mule, 
coffee appear in Hopi as meléni, milo, kdpe. 

Adopted Spanish words: lanza lance, 
canero sheep, cavallo horse, are given in 
Hopi as lénsa, kanélo, kawdiyo. 

Hopi paraphrases: the following expres- 
sions render into Hopi descriptions of things 
that were originally foreign to their culture: 
for canned milk, pihu woman’s breast; 
for sugar, kwangwd énga sweet salt; for 
timepiece (watch), bahan téwa white man’s 
sun; for whisky, honék ktiyi crazy water. 

Words compounded with the term for 
metal: the introduction and use of metals 
have had a profound effect on the culture 
of the Hopi, and have added a great many 
words to their vocabulary: for crowbar, 
sivasoya metal digging-stick; for gold, pala- 
siva red metal; for horseshoe, sivétoci metal 
shoe; for money, si?iva metal; for penny, 
yotasiva Ute metal (based on the fancied 
resemblance of an Indian penny to a Ute); 
for silver, qétcdsiva white metal; for spoon 
sivaaku metal ladle; for stove sivaqépqé 
metal fireplace; for tin can sivAkuyapi metal 
drinking gourd; for tin washpan sivackapta 
metal basin; for wire sivadtni metal object 
(?); for wire mesh sivdtonlana metal net. 


6. Socio-religious terms. Much confusion 
prevails at present with respect to the proper 
rendering and precise interpretation of 
many socio-religious terms. What, for in- 
stance, is the distinction between wtya and 
ndtéla, two words that seem to to be used 
interchangeably to indicate clan eponyms? 
What is the true meaning of Wiwutcim, the 
name of the major tribal initiation cere- 
mony? Is there, as White has lately 
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suggested, a ceremonial language among the 
Hopi?® Answers to questions like these 
might well come to light, if only a competent 
linguist were to collect and analyze a large 
body of sacred songs and texts—a source of 
information that has scarcely been touched.*® 


5L. A.White, A Ceremonial Vocabulary among 
the Pueblos, IJAL 10.161-167 (1944). 

6 FE. Earle and E. A. Kennard, Hopi Kachinas, 
New York, 1938, contains a few close translations 
of sacred texts. 


7. Taken together, the several topics 
discussed above may well form part of a 
comprehensive program for the study of the 
Hopi language. If such an undertaking 
were to be successfully carried out it would 
undoubtedly yield much new data on Hopi 
psychology and cultural behavior, in addi- 
tion to providing an insight into such 
linguistic matters as the phenomena of 
word borrowing and dialect formation. 











PHONEMIC ACCULTURATION IN ZOQUE 
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1. The problem 

2. Analysis A 

3. Analysis B 

4. Text with analysis A transcription 
5. Text with analysis B transcription 
6. Conclusions 


1. This paper presents two alternate 
phonemic analyses of the Zoque language as 
spoken in Copainalé, Chiapas, Mexico. 
In analysis A the language is regarded as a 
‘mixed’ or heterogeneous language, con- 
sisting of a Zoque part and a Spanish part. 
In analysis B, it is stated as a single or 
homogeneous language. 

Copainalé Zoque as actually spoken 
includes an indefinite number of Spanish 
loans. Many of these retain their Spanish 
phonemes unchanged phonetically. Some 
of these loans are, however, subject to 
modification when occurring in sequences 
with Zoque morphemes. 


2. Analysis A. In this analysis, Zoque 
as it is actually spoken is transcribed with 
two sets of symbols: lower case letters 
corresponding to the phonemes of a Zoque 
formulation (= Zoque exclusive of Spanish 
loans) and small capitals to those of a 
Zoqueized Spanish (= Spanish loans in 
Zoque). 

2.1. The following are the phonemes of the 
Zoque formulation 2 


1 The data on the Zoque language were collected 
in several field trips from 1940-45 which the writer 
made under the auspices of the Summer Institute 
of Linguistics, Glendale, California. The paper 
itself was written at Indiana University while 
the writer was in residence as an All-University 
Fellow. 

2 This part of analysis A is essentially in agree- 
ment with the analysis given in my Notes on 
Zoque Grammar (mimeographed for the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics, 1943). 
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Stops: p, t, t¥, k, c, é (The affricates ¢ 
and é are counted as stops). 

The stops are voiced after nasals within a 
word: mpama [mbama] my clothing, minpa 
[minba] he comes, mintamu [mindamu] you 
(pl.) came, ?ant¥o?yu [?and%o?yu] he got 
sleepy, minke?tu [minge?tu] he also came, 
nein [ndzin] my pine, fiéehcu [fidZehtsu] 
you cut brush. 

In other positions the stops are voiceless: 
pet centipede, petpa he sweeps, tatah father, 
tYatvay little, ko? hand, tepke?tu he jumped, 
tak house, cehcu he cut brush, nec armadillo, 
éehéahu they cut it, ?anemué toasted tortilla. 

Spirants: s, 8, h. These are voiceless in 
all their positions; the h is assimilated to the 
tongue position of a contiguous high vowel: 
sa?sa beautiful, winsa?u he came to life, nas 
earth, SohSahu they cooked it, hahku he 
crossed over, sah wing, tuh [tux] rain, wihtu 
[wixtu] he walked. 

Nasals: m,n, fi, yj. Examples: men pain, 
manu he went, kom post, nemu he said, 
fiihpu he planted it, kefahu they looked, can 
snake, kay jaguar. 

Lateral: 1. Examples: linpa [linba] to 
slash, wilo mico de noche. 

Glottal stop: ?. Examples: te%nkuy 
[ta’nguy] bell, ?aci older brother, ?yaci his 
older brother (contrast yaci wicked), po?k 
knot (contrast pok water-gourd), ku?tpa 
he eats, ne? [ne?‘] water, po?kis [po?*kis] 
of the knot, hu?ki [xu?*ki] vulture. 

Semivowels: w, y. Examples: win face, 
powa burn it!, wyin [b¥in] his face, yoyah 
pig, ?uy don’t!. 

Vowels: a, e, i, 0,u, 9. The vowel ais an 
unround back vowel varying from mid to 
high position; the other vowels are similar 
to the corresponding Spanish vowels: haya 
husband, hoya flower, peka old, pinu he 
picked it up, pyonu he burned it, pyunu he 
scattered it, pyanu he broke it. 
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2.2. The following are the phonemes of 
the Zoqueized Spanish: 

Voiceless stops: P, T, T*, K, & (The 
affricate ¢ is counted asa stop). Examples: 
PALOMA bird, KOMPAGRE compadre, TIA 
aunt, TYENDA store, KWANTO how much, 
T 1a his aunt, T’yENDA his store, KAMPO 
airport, SINKO five cents, GAKETA jacket, 
R'ANCO ranch. 

Voiced stops: B, D, D*, @, J. (The 
affricate J is counted as a stop). Note that 
in addition to the occurrence of B, D, G 
as in Spanish, the voiced stops occur in 
clusters where a voiceless stop of Zoqueized 
Spanish is preceded by a Zoque morpheme 
ending in a nasal consonant. Examples 
after Zoque prefix n- ~ m- ~ fi- ~ p-: 
MBALOMA my bird, npIA my aunt, iip* ANTEA- 
cakpa you measure, )GOMPAGRE my compadre, 
AJAKETA my jacket. Examples occurring as 
in Spanish: Bur‘v burro, sABADO Saturday, 
pros God, KWANDO when, DURAcohku it 
lasted, no D*uRacohku it is lasting, GAYU 
rooster, MANGO mango. 

Spirants: r, s, 8, H. These are voiceless; 
H is assimilated to a contiguous vowel as is 
the h of the Zoque formulation above. 
(This therefore equates the Spanish j with 
Zoque h). Examples: raura tt lacks, FINKA 
plantation, sEGicokpa I follow, sYEN hundred, 
PESU peso, HWES judge, SEGicokpa you follow, 
GiSPIN Crispin, TINAHA water-jar, RELOH 
clock. 

Nasals: mM, N, N. These are voiced; N is 
velar [yn] before velar consonants and word- 
finally; otherwise it is alveolar [n]: MULA 
mule, LAMPARA lamp, NASIMYENTO Nativity, 
KINKE [kinke] kerosene flare, PAN [pan] bread, 
NABAHA his razor, MANOoso tricky. 

Liquids: L, R, R*. (R* is the trilled rr of 
Spanish). Examples: Loko angry,3 KOLA 
glue, MIL thousand, PERO but, LiBRU book, 
R'EY king, SYER‘A saw, SENOR’ sir. 

Glottal stop: >. Examples: »ux1 rubber, 
*yULI his rubber. 


’This word retains its Spanish meaning crazy 
when used in Spanish context by the same speak- 
ers. Two of my informants, reminiscing of their 
boyhood, remembered as a huge joke that one of 
them had once used the Zoque meaning in Spanish 
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Semivowels: w, yY. 
spring, 
Chiapas. 

Vowels: A, E, I, 0, U. Examples: ?ANIMA 
soul, sEGicohku he followed, PoGRE poor, 
MULA mule. 

2.3. In the above Zoqueized Spanish 
system there are five new or pseudo-Spanish 
phonemes: T*, p*, 8, 5, 2. The first four of 
these appear in Spanish morphemes when 
influenced by a Zoque morpheme in the 
same sequence. 

t*, p*, 8 results from sequence of Spanish 
T, D, s, and Zoque y. Compare TIA aunt 
with tra his aunt; puracokpa it lasts 
with no p*uracahku it is lasting; sEGIcokpa 
he follows with na SeGicohku he is following. 
$ also appears in certain modified Spanish 
morphemes (a1SPIN Crispin). 

J appears in clusters where ¢ is preceded 
by a Zoque morpheme ending in a nasal 
consonant (fiJAKETA my jacket). 

? appears initially in loans whose Spanish 
form begins with a vowel (?ANIMA. soul, 
>uLI rubber); its phonemic presence is 
attested when Zoque y is inserted (?yuULI 
his rubber). 

2.4. On the basis of analysis A, many 
Spanish loans, including some which are 
modified to fit the Zoque pattern, may be 
phonemically accomodated by either the 
Zoque formulation or the Zoqueized Spanish. 
Examples show both methods of transcrip- 
tion for a few such forms: 


Examples: WAHE 
HWAN John, LEY law, GYAPAS 


As Zoque: As Zoqueized Spanish: 

mula MULA mule 

mesa MESA table 

manpko [mango] MANGO mango 

wanku [wangu] wanou bench 

kayu KAYU horse 

lawus LAWus nail 

wakas WAKAS cow 

sanawenes SANAWENES pants (Sp. 
zaragiielles) 

rakusa ?AKUSA needle 

lahpa LAHPA = Raphael 





context and said, ‘‘Ahi viene un toro loco!”’ there 
comes a crazy bull when he meant to say, ‘“‘Ahi 
viene un toro bravo!”’ there comes an angry bull. 
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Certain modified Spanish loans (as well 
as the unmodified ones) may be phonemi- 
cally accomodated only by the Zoqueized 
Spanish transcription. Examples are: 
GiSpIn Crispin, NEMPE- ~ YEMPE- -ever 
(prob. < Sp. siempre), LOKTOR’ doctor, 
Gini banana (Sp. guinéo). 

A few other modified Spanish loans may 
be phonemically accomodated only by the 
Zoque formulation. Example: Sapun soap 
(in the Spanish transcription final -n = [-p]). 

One rarely used word remains which is 
not phonemically accomodated by either 
system. This is written phonetically [?enke] 
emphatic particle. It has Zoque vowels 9 
(not in Spanish) and a cluster [nk] (not in 
the Zoque formulation). If this were 
written according to analysis A, we should 
have *?enke; this would be misleading, 
however, because it would suggest a sequence 
of three morphemes: Zoque *?a-, Spanish 
*.nx-, Zoque *-a. 


3. Analysis B. In this analysis, Zoque 
(including all Spanish loans) is transcribed 
with a single set of symbols. 

The following are the phonemes of Zoque 
under analysis B: 

Voiceless stops: p, t, t¥, k, é. Examples: 
pama clothing, kape cane, cap sky, kompagre 
compadre, tatah father, pet centipede, kwanto 
how much, t¥ot¥ey little, no tYuhu he is 
shooting, tek house, heke then, sinko five 
cents, éehku he did it, éaketa jacket, r-anéo 
ranch. 

Voiced stops: b, d, d’, g, J. Examples: 
bur'u burro, mbama my clothing, sabado 
Saturday, dafii Daniel, ndatah my father, 
kwando when, no d’uracehku it is lasting, 
?andyo?pya he is sleepy, gispin Crispin, 
mango mango, fijehcu you cut brush, ijaketa 
my jacket, ka?nji turkey. 

The phoneme c (affricate [ts] ~ [dz]) is 


4While the contrast of b, d, d¥, g and the 
corresponding voiceless stops is freely made in 
Spanish loans, that of ¢ and j is restricted to 
sequences in which the latter follows a Zoque 
nasal morpheme. 
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listed separately because it remains a single 
non-contrastive phoneme with voiced allo- 
phone after nasals. It does not occur 
voiceless in Spanish after nasals (as does é) 
so as to provide a contrast. Examples: cin 
pine, nein [ndzin] my pine, puci trash, 
nec armadillo. 

Voiceless spirants: f, s, 8, h. Examples: 
fwera outside, finka plantation, sa?sa beautiful, 
kosme above, nas earth, SohSahu they cooked 
it, Segicokpa he follows it, hehu he rested, 
kahwe coffee, hata axe, tinaha water-jar. 

Nasals: m,n, fi, . Examples: mi?&u cat, 
kom post, mbama my clothing, nanah mother, 
cin pine, minge?tu he also came, fianah his 
mother, sufi pretty, manu he went, nge? my 
hand, kan jaguar, pan bread, mango mango. 

Liquids: 1, r, r. (The r° is the trilled rr 
of Spanish). Examples: lahpa Raphael, 
wilo mico de noche, mil thousand, pero but, 
pogre poor, rey king, sefior: sir, bur-u burro. 

Glottal stop: ?. Examples: ?aci brother, 
?yaci his brother, ?uli rubber, ?yuli his rubber, 
no? water, po?k gourd, po?kis of the gourd. 

Vowels: a, e, i, 0, u, 9. Examples: éahku 
he left it, éahku he did it, éehcu he cut it, 
Gihku he husked it, cohcu it began, cu? night. 


4. The following sample text illustrates a 
transcription using analysis A: 


KWENTO DE HWAN SOLDADO® 


1. ?ihtu tume pen HWAN SOLDADO. 2. 
tehkeyu DE soLDADO makmaktasku? 
?amewea, 3. 21 DESPWES yohsu BATAYO?- 
Nohmo *ips ko mak ?ame. 

4. >I DYAY ?ABUR'Icohku R‘EPUBLIKA, KE 
te?Se?na wa?y yohsu *EN EL BATAYON. 
5. mawe HWANSITO, fishayu. 6. te?Se?pa 
SERBICoko. 

7. ?9ENTONSES nemu HWAN, KE ci?e?ah 
SIKYERAS DOSYENTOS PESOS. 8. PWES 
ENTONSES KONTESTACohku R*‘EPUBLIKA?S, 
mappa’smih nei?u mohsis PEsU. 9. 4 


5 This text is the first part of a story dictated by 
Miguel Lépez of near Copainal4. The percentage 
of Spanish words in Lépez’s Zoque is considerably 
higher than that of the average bilingual speaker 
of the language. 
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nemanpe’s mis MBARKE hnuée?p noihtu. 
10. 1 mawo,?u?ya?smih nkenu, 11. PORKE 
HUSILACokpa?smih. 12. yoy ?ihtu mis 
mohsi?s pesu 13. poke mis MBARKE ?1 mis 
?ARMAS. 14. 1 ?u?ya?smih nkenu. 


Story of John the Soldier 


1. There was a man, John the Soldier. 
2. He entered as soldier at fourteen years, 
3. and afterward worked in the batallion 
thirty years. 

4. And then the commanding officer 
became bored that he work so long in the 
batallion. 5. “Go, Johnny,” he told him. 
6. “Only this long serve.” 

7. Then said John that, “Give me at 
least 200 pesos.” 8. Then answered the 
commanding officer, “I am going to give 
you 200 pesos. 9. And take all your 
equipment, as much as you have. 10. 
And go, that I may never see you; 11. 
because I will shoot you. 12. Here is 
your 200 pesos. 13. Take your equipment 
and your gun. 14. And may I never more 
see you.” 


5. The following is a continuation of the 
same text, transcribed according to analysis 
B: 

15. ?entonses manu hwan, mayju mon- 
tafia?ohmo. 16. hyuyu' kyanah wa?y 
kyu?tu. 17. ?i total. 18. pihée?ka dila- 
tacohku mohsa? poyah. 

19. ?i ?entonses minu pya?tu ?el dyablo. 
20. ?i tiya me?cpamis, fishayu te? dyablo?s. 
21. pikée?ka ?anconu hwap, no?s me?cu 
dyablo, nomu hwap. 

22. entonses nomu dyablo, huka 
mbyonde?, cahkisea. 23. ?entonses prepara- 
cohku ?a?we?s ?yarmas. 24. ?i huntamente 
Gi?u mohsa? tiro. 25. ?entonses nomu 
dyablo, ngonosecahku?smih, ke mbyanmih. 
26. pwes yatih sunbaha wa?y?smih masa?- 


nune?ahu, nomu dyablo. 27. ?entonses 
*yanconu hwap, bweno, nomu. 28. huka 
ci?pamisah miyones de plata. 29. pwes 


mbagrino?ahpa?smih. 
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Translation continued 


15. Then went John; he went into the 
forest. 16. He bought his salt to eat. 
17. Well. 18. Then he stayed five months. 

19. And then he came to find the devil. 
20. ‘And what seek you?” said to him the 
devil. 21. Then answered John, “I am 
seeking the devil,’ said John. 

22. Then said the devil, “If you are a 
man, prove it.” 23. Then prepared he his 
gun. 24. And immediately he gave five 
shots. 

25. Then said the devil, “I know you, that 
youareaman. 26. Now then, do you wish 
that I make you godchild?” said the devil. 
27. Then answered John, “Good,” he said. 
28. “If you give me millions in silver, 
29. then I shall make you godfather.” 


6. Conclusions. Of the two alternate 
analyses, analysis B is preferable for the 
language as a whole from a descriptive 
standpoint, and is the one which I propose to 
use in future publications. 

However, analysis A has been worked out 
experimentally because it permits a simpler 
distributional statement within the purely 
Zoque part of the language; a statement 
which preserves more of what is apparently 
the basic phonemic structure of Zoque as 
an Indian language. Certain of the correla- 
tions thus preserved may be of significance 
also for the historical and comparative 
study of Zoque. 

On the side of Zoqueized Spanish, analysis 
A demonstrates the changes in the phonemic 
structure of Spanish when used in Zoque 
context, and the extent of assimilation to 
the Zoque pattern. 

Analysis A leaves a practical difficulty of 
deciding how to transcribe certain of the 
partially assimilated Spanish forms (see 
2.4 above). 

From a theoretical as well as a practical 
standpoint, analysis A is virtually a reductio 
ad absurdum, inasmuch as the very extent of 
assimilation of Spanish loans to Zoque 
which it reveals demonstrates that the 
Spanish loans are, in effect, Zoque words 
and must accordingly be treated as such. 
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1. Klamath and Modoc almost identical 

2. Specialization in meaning 

3. Lexical diversity 

4. Syllable final CVC in Mod., CC or C 
in Kl. 

5. Klamath-Modoc paradigms 

6. Syntactic paradigms 

7. Derivative paradigms in Klamath 

8. Derivative paradigms in Modoc 

9. Achumawi dialects 

. Momentaneous-durative paradigms 

. Modal elaboration 

. Other paradigm types and themes 

. The Achumawi-Atsugewi problem 


1. Klamath and Modoc, dialects of what 
is sometimes referred to as Lutuami, have 
been regarded as practically identical since 
Gatschet’s weighty volumes appeared.? The 
latest linguistic commentary does not de- 
viate from the traditional opinion: ‘. . . there 
is not much more difference between the two 
“dialects” [Klamath-Modoc] than there is 
between the English of New England and 
that of Virginia.” 


1 These notes were gathered in the summer of 
1936 when I accompanied Erminie W. Voegelin 
who was then engaged in Element Survey work for 
the University of California. Her Survey work 
determined the length of time we were able to stay 
in any one place; I gathered such dialect notes as I 
could in the time available, generally using her 
informants. For a list of these and references to 
places visited in the Klamath-Modoc and Achu- 
mawi country of southern Oregon and north- 
eastern California, see Erminie W. Voegelin, 
Culture Element Distributions: XX Northeast 
California, Anthropological Records, vol. 7, no. 2, 
pp. 47-251 (University of California, 1942). 

2A. 8. Gatschet, The Klamath Indians, Con- 
tributions to North American Ethnology, vol. II, 
parts 1 and 2 (Washington, 1890). 

3 Jaime de Angulo and L. 8S. Freeland, The 
Lutuami Language (Klamath-Modoc), JSAP 
23.2 (1931). 
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2. The two dialects do indeed appear to 
share essentially the same lexicon; but the 
same word may mark different extentions 
of meaning. Thus boy is known in both 
Klamath and Modoc as wé?as, but when 
used as a kinship term the sense is limited 
to son in Modoc but includes daughter in 
Klamath, e.g., wé?as keo my child. My 
Modoc informant was shocked at hearing a 
Klamath mother wail wé?as keo during her 
daughter’s funeral. 


3. While words do occur which are differ- 
ent in the two dialects (as Mod. sne-q¢iks, 
Kl. la?pa?klas shoulder; Mod. ge‘mat, K]. 
nkas back; Mod. qoto, Kl. posaklas hips; 
Mod. ndaqgo, Kl. tapsniak brain; Mod. 
lomgoks, Kl. spo?klis sweat-house; Mod. 
qiye’éas, K]. klaus sand), these words appear 
on the whole to be but different ways of 
describing the same thing: for example, the 
word for quail in Mod. is tika’ka, an ono- 
matopoeic rendering of the quail’s cry 
followed by the diminutive suffix, while in 
Kl. quail is described as one having a 
top-knot head-dress, hahastuwals. 


4, More significant than this occasional 
use of different words is the fairly common 
variation of the same word. KI. words 
are found which lack the final syllable vowel 
of the Mod. form: Mod. we-kas, Kl. werks 
duck; Mod éo'kas, Kl. &o-ks leg; Mod. 
hiswaéqas, Kl. hiswaqs man; Mod. sne‘we'- 
éas, Kl. Snewe'é woman; Mod. éiya?las, KI. 
éiya?als salmon. The result of this and 
instances of related types is that the Kl. 
variant is characteristically one syllable 
shorter than the Mod. variant. 


5. A distinction*must be made between 
what I shall call syntactic paradigms and 
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derivative paradigms. The former show 
about the same range of difference as is 
found in words between Kl. and Mod.; the 
latter is a special development of K1., and 
its definition will show how two dialects can 
have remarkably different resources and yet 
be intelligible to each other. 


6. Syntactic paradigms. 

Person is marked by particles which are 
used proclitically or enclitically in Mod. but 
have more the status of independent words 
in Kl. In addition to marking personal 
elements themselves, both Kl. and Mod. 
show formal features marking voice (causa- 
tive, reflexive, reciprocal, etc.). These are 
stem reduplication with associated pre- 
fixation and vocalic ablaut, and vocalic 
syncope and metathesis. The particles and 
processes involved in the expression of 
personal relations in all their voice categories 
constitute the syntactic paradigms. 

For we, you plural, he, they, the particles 
in Mod. are respectively -na’, -?a°, -ho, 
ho?ca, but in KI. nat, at, -ho't, -hotsa; 
for the objective series the particles for us, 
you plural, him, them are in Mod. na?alas, 
ma?alas, hunkis, hunkhiyas, but in KI. 
na?als, ma?als, hunks, hunkyas. KI. ap- 
pears to add -¢ to certain forms of subjective 
particles which appear in Mod. without -t; 
certain of the KI. objective particles appear 
to be one syllable shorter than the corres- 
ponding Mod. particles; certain alternative 
forms of objective pronouns in KI]. (-?anaé 
us, -?amaé you plural, etc.) appear to be 
lacking in Mod. The possessive series of 
particles shows less difference than the 
subjective and objective as between KI. 
and Mod. 

In the verbal theme, K1. is conservative 
while Mod. employs every possible process 
in ‘the expression of voice. Thus, the 
reciprocal of stika to smell is made in K1. by 
metathesis in which the vowel -i- is removed 
from its position after the cluster -st- and 
placed before -st-; this metathesis is ac- 
companied by prefixation of h-: histka 
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ho'tsa they smell each other. The same 
metathesis and prefixation of h- is found in 
Mod., but in addition the initial syllable, 
hi-, is reduplicated, becoming *hihi-, and 
the second syllable of this reduplicated unit 
shows an ablaut change from -i- to -a- so 
that *hihi- > hiha-: hihastka ho?ca they 
smell each other. This might be taken as 
another instance of the general tendency of 
Kl. to employ shorter forms than Mod. 
While there are small differences between 
Kl. and Mod. syntactic paradigms, it is 
quite possible that many of these do not 
refer to either the Klamath or Modoe as a 
whole but to local groups of each. Spier 
has discovered five local groups for the 
Klamath alone, but only one of his infor- 
mants thought of dialectic differentiation in 
connection with these five groups: it is 
pointed out that Gatschet recorded none of 
these linguistic differences. Barrett also 
had a single informant tell him of dialectic 
variation within Klanfath; and while Barrett 
regarded this as not impossible, he none the 
less argued that differences between Klamath 
groups must be inconsiderable because 
lexical differences between Klamath and 
Modoc are slight (sic). I am inclined to 
give some credence to the minority opinion 
of informants, especially since Barrett’s 
Klamath informant and my Modoc in- 
formant both felt that the Link River group 
about Klamath Falls spoke a strange sort of 
Klamath; all hands seem agreed that the 
Gtmbatwas group of Modoc differed from 
other Modoc groups. Whatever peculiari- 
ties there may be among the local groups of 
either Klamath or Modoc, they are probably 
to be found in the syntactic paradigms 
rather than in the lexical material. Were 


4 Leslie Spier, Klamath Ethnography, UCPAAE 
30.22 (1930). 

5§. A. Barrett, The Material Culture of the 
Klamath Lake and Modoc Indians of Northeastern 
California and Southern Oregon, UCPAAE 
5.241 (1910). 

6 Spier, op. cit., p. 2, with footnote reference 
to Gatschet, 1: xxxiv. 
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there many word differences, it is likely that 
Gatschet would have unearthed them. 


7. Derivative paradigms in Klamath. 

Kl. stems are classifiable according to 
the sets of derivative suffixes which may 
follow in sequence. For example, stems 
such as pniu- to blow, paq- to smoke together 
with such stems as ken- it snows, qto-é- 
it rains, and also qéa‘l- activity of heat, and 
bel- activity of tongue, and others would 
form a single class by virtue of appearing in 
sequence with a particular set of derivative 
suffixes, as for example, directional suffixes: 
-hli in hollow, -iana around body, -kakamna 
in immediate neighborhood, -o'wal on head, 
-bapga on face, -wa in open expanse par- 
ticularly on water, and many others. 

Examples of the stems cited above pre- 
ceding the directional suffix -hli are: pniuhli 
o't he blows in something hollow, paghli ?an 
I smoke in something hollow, ke‘nhli ?a it 
snowed in something’ hollow, qto tli ?a it 
rained in the hollow (in KI. the particular 
hollow, as pipe, or bowl, or hollow in the 
ground, etc., may follow as an independent 
word; in Mod. this formation is tolerated 
but is limited to one specialized meaning: 
it rains in one’s ear), qéa‘lhi ?a sun is in the 
window (i.e., the window as a hollow con- 
tainer would be taken for granted in lieu 
of an explicit end of direction, even in K1.; 
but Ki. is not limited to this particular 
twist of meaning), belhi ot he stuck his 
tongue in the hollow of the cup (literally, 
activity of tongue—in hollow he). 

Examples of the stem ke'n- preceding the 
directional suffixes cited are: ke‘ntana ?ans 
it snowed around my body (it snowed— 
around body on me), kenkakamna ?ans 
it snowed all around me, ke‘no‘wal ?ans it 
snowed on my head, kembapga ?ans it 
snowed on my face, ke-nwa a it snowed on 
the water. 

The limits of formations of this type 
appear to be only those of semantic com- 
patability in Kl. Thus, it cannot snow in 
an upward direction, but pniu-ye'ga ?an 
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I blew upwards, pet-ye'ga ?an I raised my 
foot (activity of foot—uwpwards I), pe-wa ?an 
I swam (activity of both feet-—in water I). 

Most stems have a surprisingly precise 
meaning (peé- activity of foot, pe’- activity of 
both feet). A few modal and tense suffixes 
bear rather vague meanings, but the two 
score or more of directional suffixes are 
especially definite in meaning. 


8. Derivative paradigms in Modoc. My 
Mod. material was to begin with not nearly 
as rich as KI. in derivative suffixes. The 
Mod. translations of it snowed on my head, 
at snowed on my face, it snowed on the water, 
etc.,.were based on the verb for it snowed 
followed by the personal pronoun on me, 
followed by the noun head, face, water, etc. 
With my K1. suffix list in hand, I was able 
to return to my Mod. informants and find 
additional Mod. suffixes. When a number 
of suffixes are combined with a given 
stem, perhaps one or two new formations 
will finally be accepted as good Mod., but 
the meanings are apt to be highly specialized. 
The Modoc speaker will insist that he knows 
all the Klamath words. Yet when se- 
quences of stems plus derivative suffixes 
from KI. are read off to him, he will correctly 
translate the stem but fail to distinguish 
between the meanings of the successive 
suffixes appended to the stem in each new 
formation (except, of course, where Mod. 
would also use the formation): More than 
one Modoc speaker told me that those 
Klamath Indians say words changed a 
little bit in different ways when they really 
mean the same thing. 


9. The Achumawi are divided into some 
nine politically and geographically distinct 
groups; linguistically these groups are said 
to differ at most no more “than the differ- 
ences between the French of Paris and that 
of Tours.”? I have been able to secure 


7 Jaime de Angulo and L. S. Freeland, The 
Achumawi Language, IJAL 6.78 (1930). The bulk 
of the forms cited in this grammar are, I believe, 
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data from the atwd-mZini group (abbre- 
viated hereafter as Atw.), and to check 
these with data from the ilmaé-wi (Il.), 
azgumma'wi (A%.), and h4ammdé?wi (Ham.) 
groups. From the meager notes collected, 
supplemented by the impressions of a few 
informants who were, taken altogether, on 
speaking terms with all the Achumawi 
groups, and from the published material 
available to me, I should expect to find each 
of the nine groups dialectically distinct. 
It is only possible here to indicate the type of 
difference to be expected when an actual 
survey of Achumawi dialects is made. 

There is reason to believe that all Achu- 
mawi groups have three types of paradigms. 
The first and most important type makes a 
distinction between the momentaneous and 
durative aspect by virtue of employing 
prefixes to mark persons for the momentane- 
ous, and for the durative marking persons 
pleonastically, with the prefixed verb fol- 
lowed by an enclitic auxiliary verb which 
also marks persons. In the remaining two 
types of paradigms persons are marked 
by enclitic auxiliary verbs exclusively, or 
by prefixes exclusively (whenever the person 
is marked by prefixes, the number of the 
person may be marked by a suffix: this is 
not counted as pleonastic expression of 
person); in neither of the last two paradigm 
types is the momentaneous-durative dis- 
tinction expressed. 


10. Dialectic differences are most fre- 
quently found in paradigms which dis- 





from the Qosalektawi group, i.e., Achumawi living 
around Alturas; however, the authors do not 
avowedly localize their data but they do give some 
specific ‘dialectical variations’ (pp. 91, 111) to 
distinguish between ‘‘the groups settled along the 
upper reaches of the Pit River (Hammawi, Qosa- 
lektawi, Hewisedawi, Astahiwawi)’’ and ‘‘the 
groups settled along the middle course of the 
River (Atwamdzini, Adzumawi).’’ The phonetic 
paper of H. J. Uldall, IJAL 8.73-7 (1933), likewise 
records in the main the dialect about Alturas. 
For Uldall’s barred h, I write small cap u (for a 
voiceless fricative with pharyngal contraction). 
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tinguish between the momentaneous and 
durative aspects. 

Ist PERS. sInG. forms are s- as prefix; -¢- as 
enclitic (séupa°Zi I took a bath, séupé-zidéiri 
I am having a bath). Dialectic variants 
were not noted for the s-, -é- elements, but 
in Ham. the final -{ of the enclitic auxiliary 
is apocopated; since words do not end in 
?, ? is also lost; since final vowels are char- 
acteristically unvoiced in Ham., the entire 
auxiliary verb theme appears lacking at 
times, with the personal element alone 
remaining. 

lsT PERS. INCLUSIVE—EXCLUSIVE forms 
are the same in prefix and in enclitic. In 
Atw. and A%., the incl. form is lvh- (-v- 
stands for vowel, the quality of the vowel 
being the same as the first vowel of the 
verbal theme) to which s- is preposed for the 
exclusive making slvh-; in II. the incl. form 
is h- to which év- is preposed for the ex- 
clusive making évh-; in Ham. the incl. form 
is é¢vh- to which s- is preposed for the 
exclusive making s¢vh-. In all dialects the 
appropriate form is preposed to a verbal 
theme without number suffix for the dual 
(e.g., for Atw. and AZ. lohéupaZi you and I 
took a bath, lohéupaé Zidlihi?i you and I are 
having a bath, slohéupa-Zidslihi?i he and I 
are having a bath; for Il. halisk4-di you and 
I pointed at him, éahdliské-didéihi?i he and 
I are pointing at him; for Ham. éahdliskaé-di 
you and I pointed at him, stahdliské:didséhi 
he and I are pointing at him), but for the 
plural the appropriate form is preposed to a 
verbal theme with the number suffix, -ma, 
postposed, and the -v- of the personal 
element does not follow vocalic harmony 
as in the dual but is always actualized as -i- 
(e.g., lihanpé:Zim4 we took a bath, lihanpa:- 
zimédlihiti'ma we are having a bath, etc. 
for the other dialects). 

2ND PERS. forms are g- for sing., giz- 
without number suf. for dual, giZ- with -ma 
suffix for plural. No dialectic variations 
noted. 

3D PERS. forms are w- or y-, depending on 
following theme for sing. or plural; iy- 
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(followed as in the case of the singular by 
theme without number suffix) for dual; the 
plural number suffix is usually -iizi. Ham. 
seems to dispense with the second syllable 
of this suffix which is always employed by 
the other dialects (wanpaé-Ziuzi they took a 
bath, wanpaé ZiuzidtwaZziuzi they are having a 
bath). A special type of number suffix is 
found only with transitive verbs: -ksa in 
Ham., -éka in other dialects (e.g., Ham., 
hizdliské-diks, Atw. higzdliské- ditka we 
pointed at you; Ham., hizéliské-diksadhiza:- 
wa'diksa, Atw., hizdliské-di¢kadhiza-wa:- 
ditka we are pointing at you). 

Up to this point it is clear that the dialects 
differ in the occasional use of variant forms 
of the same element and in the possibility of 
employing reduced forms. In general pat- 
tern the paradigms are identical: all dialects 
express the three persons in singular, dual 
and plural for intransitive; when a transitive 
theme is employed, the same elements are 
used with a third person object implied, but 
additional elements are required to express 
3d pers. subj. with Ist and 2nd pers. obj., 
and for 1st and 2nd pers. in relation of subj. 
and obj. 


11. Modal elaboration of the momentane- 
ous-durative expressions may be made 
thematically and paradigmatically. The 
latter alone concerns us. In this, a modal 
element is preposed or postposed to the 
pronominal element. Thus for Atw., the 
modal characteristic -m- expresses the 
interrogative of the momentaneous and 
durative. 

For Ist pers. the -m- is merely postposed 
to the regular prefix s-, yet in the auxiliary 
verb -m- is not postposed to the usual 
enclitic -¢- but to -s- again (sméupé-7i 
did I take a bath?, sméupé‘Zidsmi?i am I 
bathing?). 

For 2nd pers. the -m- modal characteristic 
does not appear but the regular g- pers. 
pronoun prefix appears glottalized (kénpé: Zi 
did you take a bath?). 

Not only did I fail to find this modal 
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elaboration in Ham., but my Ham. in- 
formant offered the opinion that this was an 
Atw. way of talking: in Ham. one said 
méupé'zi or éiméupaéZi, both meaning 
did you have a bath?, i.e., the interrogative 
of the unquestionably completed act or 
more briefly the interrogative of the per- 
fective. But this is also possible in Atw. 
This illustrates a third type of dialectic 
difference, one in which an entire paradigm 
of one dialect is lacking in another. 


12. For the second paradigm type (use of 
enclitic auxiliaries without prefixes) my 
examples show no additional dialectic spe- 
cializations. The so-called independent pro- 
nouns should perhaps be counted as special 
enclitic (or proclitic) instances of this type. 

For the third paradigm type (use of 
prefixes to the exclusion of enclitic verbs), I 
found for Atw. alone an interesting special 
development which permits, in the exhorta- 
tive mode, the expression of a paucative 
number as well as the usual singular, dual, 
and plural (ilanpaé-Ziu let the few of them 
bathe). Curiously enough, Atw. is one of the 
dialects in which the number suffix -ft is 
followed by -2{,—except in this exhortative 
use). This illustrates a type of dialectic 
difference in which a single dialect goes 
beyond the general pan-Achumawi pattern 
of paradigm categories, making use however 
of no new forms for this purpose. 

Whatever its constituent elements, the 
theme may be treated as a unit in respect to 
its accomodation to the paradigms. This 
accommodation includes ablaut of many 
grades. For example, the theme vowel in 
one class of accommodation is -4 when no 
number suffix appears in the paradigm, 
but -i before the number suffix -ma; in 
another class -i without number suffix, but 
- before number suffix -ma. Altogether, 
there is qualitative, quantitative (including 
instance of apocope), and tonal ablaut for 
vowels, and a less productive consonantic 
ablaut. Dialectic differences of theme ac- 
comodations to paradigms are of a lexical 
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order, but they would also be described in 
reference to the paradigms. 


13. Kroeber points out that on older 
ethnological maps the Atsugewi had been 
regarded as a single language with Achumawi 
under the name Palaihnihan,’ but that 
actually the two languages are as distinct 
as French and Spanish because only a third 
of the more usual words would appear 
offhand to be common to both and because 
sound correspondences of such magnitude as 
p to k are numerous: these differences were 
once neglected for lack of vocabulary and 
because “native statements minimized the 
difference.’”® French and Spanish is again 
invoked as a comparative measure of 
distance by the authors of a recent linguistic 
study. But nothing less than “Family 
rank’ will satisfy Merriam in describing the 
relationship of Atsugewi to the Achumawi 
dialects." 

There is an awkward point in any attempt 
to emphasize the divergence of Achumawi 
and Atsugewi which Kroeber hints at 
when he says “native statements minimized 
the difference.” Informants from the valley 
of Hat Creek told us that all Hat Creek 
people (Atsugewi) could understand the 
Pit Rivers (Achumawi) but that no Pit 
Rivers could understand Hat Creek. The 
same peculiar one-sided knowledge is ap- 
parently shared by both Atsugewi groups,” 
and what strikes me as very significant, 
it has been reported that “At all common 
meetings [of Ach. and Ats.] the speeches 
are always in Achumawi, and _ not 
translated.’”8 


8A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of California 
Indians, BAE-B 78.279 (1925). 

9 Kroeber, op. cit., p. 280. 

10 de Angulo and Freeland, op. cit., p. 2. 

1C, Hart Merriam, The Classification and 
Distribution of the Pitt River Indian Tribes of 
California, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 
tions, vol. 78, no. 3, p. 4 (Washington, D. C., 
1926). 

12 Fred B. Kniffen, Achomawi Geography, 
UCPAAE 23.303 (1928). 

13 de Angulo and Freeland, op. cit., p. 78. 
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It is obvious that one of the factors which 
makes Achumawi intelligible to the Atsugewi 
is that the Atsugewi have taken the trouble 
to learn words of their northern neighbors 
which differ from their own. If this were 
all, we should merely have another instance 
of the small bilingual neighbor. Yet this 
type of relationship would seem totally out 
of place in California where linguistic 
isolation is the prevailing rule. 

As a matter of fact, it is not certain that 
the Atsugewi are bilingual (in this sense) by 
virtue of understanding Achumawi. Given 
a knowledge of Ats., Ach. might prove 
to be intelligible,—if not immediately, then 
after a relatively short period of intercourse 
with Achumawi speakers.* Lexical diver- 
sity is offset by an almost identical structure, 
as the comparative Ats. forms in the Ach. 
grammar® and my own meager notes 
suggest. An unusual insight into native 
attitudes would be the reward for un- 
covering the source of the subtle negativism 
of Achumawi individuals to the Atsugewi 
language"® but not to Atsugewi individuals.” 


14This would be comparable then to widely 
separated Polynesian dialects which are said to 
be mutually intelligible after short acquaintance. 
Only, our problem is more complex, for the 
intellegibility of Ach. to an Ats. speaker remains 
non-reciprocal. 

15 de Angulo and Freeland, op. cit. The com- 
parative forms are rather informally scattered 
in this work which is devoted primarily to Achu- 
mawi. 

16 We observed a young Achumawi woman 
having conversation with her Atsugewi mother- 
in-law in Achumawi. The young woman later 
said she made no effort to understand Atsugewi 
and she added, rather sadly, that she was apt to 
be quite isolated when a group of her husband’s 
relatives gossiped in Atsugewi. 

17 Kniffen, op. cit., reports that because the 
Amitsi group of Atsugewi were friends of the 
Paiute, the Hammawi group of Achumawi re- 
garded this particular Atsugewi group (but not 
all Atsugewi) as enemies (p. 306), while the 
Atwamsini group of Achumawi exchanged privi- 
leges and rarely fought the Amitsi group of 
Atsugewi (p. 311). 
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BasEs OF PHonoLocy. By R. H. Stetson. 
Oscillograph Laboratory, Oberlin College. 
Oberlin, Ohio, 1945. 

This monograph is difficult reading, and 
it is important. It is concerned with the 
bases of phonology. Phonology is defined 
(p. 104) as ‘the inductive study of the 
processes of speech.’ Phonological re- 
searches are thus the procedures whereby 
students of speech events observe, analyze, 
dissect, classify, compare, tabulate, describe, 
formulate—in short, study speech events. 
Stetson is particularly concerned with the 
basic procedure, the analysis of speech events 
into their component elements. He ex- 
amines the procedures by which a speech 
event can be described as consisting of 
constituent elements, i.e. of parts which 
follow one another and which in their 
totality constitute a speech event. He 
discerns two procedures: One describes a 
speech event as consisting of a series of 
unitary signals (sounds or phonemes); the 
other describes a speech event as consisting 
of a series of physiological movement- 
complexes (syllables). ‘One school stresses 
the “sound,” the phoneme, as the essential 
unit, and confines its formulations to an 
ordinal series of such units. The other 
school makes the syllable fundamental as it 
occurs in the train of syllables. . . . The 
fundamental series is the train of syllables’ 
(p. 9). The first is the procedure of the 
‘phonemicists,’ ‘the American followers of 
Trubetzkoy’; and Stetson finds it wrong. 
The second is the procedure of the ‘syl- 
labicists’, ‘the motor phoneticians’; and 
Stetson considers it right. 

Stetson finds that the root of error in the 
phonemicists’ procedure is their acceptance 
of a distinction between langue and parole 
(pp. 10, 25, 33, 38, 40, 43, 44, 45, 102). 
Parole is speech, the processes of speaking, 
‘ce qu’on prononce’, ‘ce qu’on exécute en 
réalité’, performance—in short, the con- 


ventional use of the term. But langue is 
defined only in mentalistic terms (and 
Stetson explicitly rejects mentalism): ‘ce 
qu’on s’imagine prononcer’, mental, the 
written notation (of music), conception. 
In a few passages in which parole and langue 
are directly contrasted by Stetson, he makes 
such distinctions as these: ‘La parole et la 
langue both assume utterance.’ ‘In these 
analogues of speech: music, and dancing, 
the distinction between la parole of per- 
formance and la langue of conception is 
clear. But nothing is gained by an attempt 
at separation. The notation is a recipe for 
performing the process.’ “The famous dis- 
tinction between la langue and la parole 
proves to be the distinction between a 
conventional type of utterance which for 
convenience is made standard, and which 
may be called “slow, careful utterance,” 
and the varied speech of everyday.’ ‘The 
contrast between “la langue et la parole’ is 
in reality a contrast between one type of 
utterance and another type of utterance.’ 
Stetson assumes that the phonemicist is a 
student of the processes of speech, and that 
the spurious parole-langue dichotomy has 
misled him into thinking that he can safely 
neglect the study of the actual mechanism of 
speech. If the phonemicist says that the 
language which he claims to be studying is 
not identical with an act of speech, Stetson 
tells him brusquely that at most the phonem- 
icist is studying ‘one type of utterance,’ 
‘a conventional type of utterance’; and that 
any appeal to la langue is either mentalistic 
or a piece of self-deception: for ‘la parole et 
la langue both assume utterance.’ The 
phonemicist is thus admonished to admit 
that he is merely studying speech events. 
At any rate, Stetson examines the work of 
the phonemicist as though this were the 
case. Phonemics is examined (and re- 
jected) by Stetson as a technique for analyz- 
ing an utterance into its constituent parts. 
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The phonemicists, he says, work out a set of 
symbols which can be placed in a line, one 
after another, to represent an utterance. 
He accuses the phonemicists of then regard- 
ing those symbols as representations of 
realities; they call these realities ‘phonemes’ 
and say that the utterances of a language 
are composed of such and such phonemes in 
such and such orders. They aim, Stetson 
charges, at maximum simplicity of the 
repertory of symbols, and manipulate the 
symbols, once arrived at, without reference 
back to the processes of speech. Stetson, 
in short, thinks that phonemicists are 
trying to find positive additive units, 
phonemes, which are the basic parts of 
speech events, which can be added, one after 
another, to constitute an act of human 
speech. He considers the phonemicists’ 
analysis a listing of the elements which, 
arranged one after another in various orders, 
constitute the utterances of a language. He 
regards these elements of the phonemicists’, 
phonemes, as the contemporary equivalent 
of ‘sounds’, those consecutive fractions of 
utterances, of which each had a specific 
physiological position, so that an utterance 
consisted of a series of specific physiological 
positions with the intervening transitional 
movements to them and away from them. 
Such a view he considers not in accordance 
with the observed facts of human speech. 
He compares it sardonically with stringing 
beads, and then discussing ‘clumps of 
beads, mid-beads, side beads, bead patterns; 
juncture: connections of the beads; some of 
them are close to each other, and some 
separated’ (pp. 16, 17). In a variety of 
attacks, by exposition, by analogies, by 
jocosities, Stetson assaults the doctrine that 
the speech events of a community can be 
subdivided into a small number of. sub- 
events called phonemes. He takes seriously 
such remarks as ‘Any morpheme can be fully 
described (apart from its meaning) as a set 
of one or more phonemes in a certain 
arrangement.’ or ‘But this is just the 
influence of the final w; the vowel is really the 
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same.’ or ‘Phonemes indicate explicit phys- 
ical events: time-stretches of sound-waves or 
motions of particular vocal organs.’ These 
quotations are from the publications of 
friends of the reviewer, who is sufficiently 
prejudiced to want to classify them as 
samples of bad writing, not the obvious 
nonsense they seem to be. But it is easy to 
see how, if taken seriously, as Stetson takes 
them and similar indiscretions, they could 
appear to present a doctrine that a speaker 
uttering bite does so by superintending the 
occurrence of the event /b/ (or the proper 
one of several events /b/); then the event 
/a/; then the event /i/ (or maybe the 
event /j/; it doesn’t make any difference, 
astonishingly); and finally the event /t/. 
Stetson, with some reason, protests that a 
speaker does nothing of the sort. 

Steston is concerned with the mechanism 
of the events of speech. That mechanism, 
for him, is and must be the base of phonology. 
He thinks that the phonemicists are content 
with their analysis into phonemes as 
providing an adequate formulation of the 
elements of the events of speech. He 
indicates wherein the analysis of utterances 
into phonemes is a defective method of 
describing the mechanism of speech. He 
attributes the defects to the ‘IPA back- 
ground’ of the phonemicists (p. 27) and to 
their unfamiliarity with and rejection of the 
experimental facts (p. 44). 

The value of Stetson’s critique on this 
point is of course dependant upon the 
justice of his attributing to phonemicists the 
doctrines he attacks. If he has misunder- 
stood careless or overly-simplified writing, 
the fault is more that of the writers than 
of a reader. If Stetson is correct in attrib- 
uting a belief in phonemes as the elements of 
utterances, then it behooves those who hold 
that belief to defend it against Stetson’s 
attacks. If there are phonemicists who 
believe that phonemes ‘occur’ in an utter- 
ance, that such and such an utterance 
‘consists of’ such and such phonemes, that 
the ‘third’ phoneme of bite ‘is really’ /i/ or 
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“is really’ /j/—then the holders of these 
beliefs are invited by Stetson’s monograph 
to step forward and defend the faith that 
is in them. 

But Stetson is not disturbed only at the 
phonemicists’ analysis of utterances into 
sub-events called phonemes. He finds the 
processes whereby a fraction of one utterance 
is brought into connection with a fraction of 
another utterance to be highly questionable. 

Stetson protests (p. 24) against a linguistic 
theory in which ‘the phonemes are symbols 
of the elements of articulate language’. 
In such a theory, ‘the auditory-articulatory 
events from which the phoneme system was 
originally drawn seem irrelevant. Pro- 
nunciation seems no more than another 
way of imperfectly representing the symbols. 
In this view the details of pronunciation 
would be relegated to phonetics. Once the 
phonemes were derived from the articulate 
language there would be no methodological 
reason for reference to the train of syllables. 
Speech would become merely the concrete 
embodiment of the series of phonemic 
symbols.’ 

To this reviewer, it seems possible to 
paraphrase as follows: The spoken language 
is studied. A system of notation, using 
letters and diacritics, is contrived. Any 
system of notation is adequate which 
unambiguously identifies utterances and 
consistently symbolizes similarly any con- 
sistently similar relations (differences or 
likenesses) among utterances. (Thus far, 
the system of notation is a device to identify, 
not to describe, utterances. At most, it 
represents relations among utterances. So 
far, so good.) But the logistic phonemicist, 
Stetson charges, then shifts his ground. He 
begins to regard his notation as a description 
of utterances, as a record of the events of 
speech. Indeed, he attributes to his letters 
and diacritics the function of symbolizing 
the significant audible signals of which 
utterances are composed. Since his notation 
of an utterance is a linear series of such 
symbols, he regards the utterance as a series 
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of elements, corresponding to the succession 
of his symbols. If his notation of an 
utterance is a linear series of, say, twenty- 
three symbols, he regards the utterance as 
consisting of twenty-three distinctive events. 
Since he regards his symbols as representing 
significant elements, the events of speech are 
regarded as performances of muscular move- 
ments which serve only to make audible 
the succession of significant elements, each 
of which is symbolized by a letter or a 
diacritic. (Stetson: ‘Pronunciation seems 
no more than another way of imperfectly 
representing the symbols. ... Speech would 
become merely the concrete embodiment of 
the series of phonemic symbols.’)—Indeed, 
in an extreme case, the procedure of the 
logistic phonemicist might go this far: 
Observe utterances, produced by people 
when they talk. Devise a tentative, iden- 
tifying notation. Then develop the nota- 
tion toward economy and elegance in terms 
of the notational system itself, not in terms 
of the utterances produced by people when 
they talk. Manipulate the integral symbols 
of the notation as elements in a system of 
logic, or of matrix-mathematics. Perform 
this manipulation on a level of abstraction 
which is inaccessible to reference from speech 
events, which is uncontrolled by the facts of 
observation of utterances produced by 
people when they talk. 

Such seems to this reviewer to be the 
substance of Stetson’s critique of ‘logistic 
phonemics’. How accurate a description 
this is of actual studies is a matter which 
will not be discussed here. The important 
questions which Stetson’s critique appears 
to pose are these: For what purposes do we 
require a system of notation? For what 
purposes do we require a system of notation 
which is developed toward economy and 
elegance in terms of the notational system 
itself, not in terms of the utterances produced 
by people when they talk? Are there 
scientific or practical purposes which can be 
served by regarding a notation as a descrip- 
tion of utterances? Or should such nota- 
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tions be regarded only as a device to identify 
utterances: to identify speech events and— 
at most—to indicate the relations among 
utterances? 

Stetson assumes that the purpose of a 
notation is to symbolize the fundamental 
units of speech events, to describe utter- 
ances. In so far as phonemicists also 
assume this, Stetson’s strictures are apposite, 
and his arguments relevant.! Stetson does 
not take seriously the phonemicists’ talk 
of ‘system’ and ‘structure’. For the ele- 
ments of system and structure, he maintains, 
are the elements of speech events; and 
unless the processes of speech are properly 
analyzed into elements, the elements which 
are to constitute the system or the structure 
have not been properly determined. So, at 
least, this reviewer interprets the passage 
(p. 33): ‘Classification is an enterprise which 
cannot get far, nor be adequate until 
functions are determined and an operating 
system has been worked out. A language is 
an organism; function is as important as 
structure; they cannot be separated.’ 

This reviewer finds no recognition in 
Stetson’s monograph of the nature of the 
classifying operation in phonemics. Stetson 
appears to consider it the classifying of the 
muscular components of the process of 
uttering an utterance. Whereas surely the 
classification arrived at by phonemic analysis 
is one of classes of utterances, or forms (or, 
it could well be, of syllables). When a 
phonemicist writes, say, stain as /stejn/, 
he is summarizing a number of assertions 
in a complex formulation. Among the 
assertions are these: There is a class /stej-/ 
which includes stain, stay, stale, station, 
and others. There is a class /ste-/ which 


1JIn this connection, the reviewer must ex- 
plicitly object to the interlude on pages 29-32, 
in which ‘the perfect phonemicist’, a deaf-mute 
who reads but does not speak or lip-read, col- 
laborates with a ‘trained Informant’, who has 
listed the phonemes of a language and has care- 
fully transcribed sentences of that language. 
This jeu d’esprit is not an exaggeration, it is a 
distortion of the way analysts work. 
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includes stain, step, stellar, stentorian, and 
others. There is a class /st-/ which includes 
stain, stolen, steep, streptococcus, and others. 
There is a class /s-/ which includes stain, 
sky, see, civilized, and others. By printing a 
table which includes /s/ in the same column 
or row with other class-symbols, the pho- 
nemicist asserts: There is a class /s,z/; 
there is a class /f,0,s,8/. By writing 
/stejn/, the phonemicist sometimes feels 
constrained to assert: There is a class 
/(-)ej(-)/ which includes stain, plane, craved, 
able, away, sedate, and others. The writing 
/stejn/ has impelled some phonemicists to 
assert that there is a class /(-)j(-)/ which 
includes stain, gay, tea, agility, high, yet, 
use, and others. 

The validity or usefulness of such asser- 
tions about classes is not the question at the 
moment. The important thing is that they 
are assertions about classes, not complete 
descriptions of the processes of producing 
speech events. The phonemicist’s assertions 
are concerned with distributions, not pro- 
cesses. It is obvious that these class- 
symbols are not unrelated to physiological 
activity, and it is the business of phonemi- 
cists never to determine a class on the basis 
of a physiological observation which is 
subsequently contradicted. But the class- 
symbols cannot relate to the totality of the 
physiological events which comprise the 
utterances classified by the class-symbols. 

Stetson seems to see no possibility of 
classifying except in terms of fundamental 
units, in the sense of constituent elements, 
in a one-to-one relation with physiological 
events. He nowhere admits the propriety of 
establishing and studying such classes as 
those described in the paragraphs above. 
For him, phonemic formulations should 
have meaning only in relation to an actual 
specific utterance and the elements of 
utterances. ‘So phonology, however ab- 
stract, impersonal, immaterial its symbols 
may be, is to discuss, generalize, restate 
experiments and observations, develop sys- 
tem, control and predict articulate events. 
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Formulations have significance when they 
make a difference in experimentation and 
observation in the articulate language’ 
(p. 35). Nowhere in the mongraph is there 
any explicit recognition that statements 
about classes ‘make a difference in experi- 
mentation’, for ‘Bases of Phonology’ recog- 
nizes no experimentation except in the study 
of ‘articulate events’. It is concerned with 
the processes of deriving the fundamental 
units of articulate language, the essential 
mechanisms of speech events. It is not 
concerned with the study of linguistic 
classes, and disregards the fact that pho- 
nemics is primarily a classificatory discipline. 
For Stetson’s purpose in this monograph, 
phonemics is considered only as a technique 
for constructing phonemes as ‘symbols of 
the elements of articulate language’ (p. 24). 
The only function of phonemes which 
Stetson considers is that of symbolizing the 
one-after-another fractions of a speech 
event. Hence the frequent references to 
‘an ordinal series’ (p. 9), ‘the phonemes 
presented in linear arrangement’ (p. 11), 
‘phonemes like the beads on a string’ (pp. 
15 f.), ‘the ordinal series of phonemes’ 
(p. 44), ‘the phonemic series’ (p. 44). 
This linear series symbolization is a minor 
(in the reviewer’s opinion, archaic and 
improper) objective of phonemic analysis. 
It follows that Stetson’s monograph is 
concerned with an aberration of phonemic 
analysis, and leaves unmentioned the central, 
classificatory operations. The effect may 
well be to weaken the monograph’s useful- 
ness. By failing to appraise the proper 
function of phonemic analysis (the determi- 
nation and comparison of classes of utter- 
ances and forms), the critique of the im- 
proper function (the establishing of fractions 
of events, constituents of utterances, positive 
additive units) appears partial and pro- 
vocative. 

For surely such classes, and their rela- 
tions, are the indispensable materials of 
comparisons among languages, whether 
synchronous or historical (‘starred forms’ are 
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statements about phonemic elasses, not 
articulate events). And such classes are the 
indispensable material for any statistical 
analysis of language on the phonemic levei. 
Such experimentation and observation are 
aimed at discoveries of more facts about the 
way people talk, and are legitimate linguistic 
tasks. A more immediate utility of such 
analysis is its role in the teaching of a second 
language; it is not impossible that a more 
widespread understanding of phonemic prin- 
ciples may some day contribute to the 
teaching of reading to children. 

Stetson, in sum, rejects a principle of 
linguistic analysis which arrives at ‘sounds’ 
or phonemes as ultimate linguistic units. 
He argues that utterances cannot be 
adequately described as consisting of a series 
of phonemes or occurrences of phonemes. 
‘To postulate a physiological ‘‘segment” 
for each phonetic symbol is physiological 
nonsense’ (p. 5). Since the only kind of 
phoneme he is willing to consider is a positive 
additive unit which is preceded and followed 
by other positive additive units, Stetson 
naturally sees no utility in phonemes. 

He considers the syllable fundamental. 
It is a positive additive unit; it is preceded 
and followed by other syllables. 

The term ‘syllable’ appears to have two 
uses in linguistic scholarship, and the two 
uses are often not sharply distinguished. 

In one use, a syllable is one of the count- 
able elements of utterance. In English, a 
syllable is what happy has two of, and 
Adeline has three of. A very low com- 
petence in linguistic analysis is required 
for the counting of such elements, in English 
and in the familiar West European languages 
Is this true also for other languages? The 
reviewer does not know, nor does he find 
satisfying evidence in ‘Bases of Phonology’, 
despite an elaborate discussion of the role 
of naive syllabic analysis in the development 
of various ancient non-alphabetical writing 
systems. (Query: What of the role of 
naive phonemic analysis in the development 
of alphabetical writing systems?) Are ut- 
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terances in all languages susceptible of 
analysis, requiring only a low competence, 
into countable elements? It would be 
worth knowing, and a comparison of such 
countable elements in a truly wide variety 
of languages would be valuable. 

The other meaning of ‘syllable’ is physi- 
ological: a syllable is a fraction of a speech 
event, briefly described as a chest-pulse. 
Stetson is a profound student of this 
physiological aspect of the speech process; 
he has investigated the physiology of the 
chest-pulse in speech, and he has noted the 
coincidence between chest-pulses and the 
countable elements of utterances (‘syllables’) 
in English and other languages. He finds 
that the number of chest-pulses in a given 
utterance and the number of countable 
elements in that utterance is the same. He 
applies the term ‘syllable’ to those elements 
in the utterance, and to the portions of 
physiological activity (chest-pulses). He 
concludes, then, that syllables are countable, 
and that there is an unambiguous, observ- 
able, physiological correlate: the chest-pulse. 
‘The basis of speech is in articulations not 
in “sounds”; the chest-pulse constitutes the 
essential syllable; the consonants have no 
independent existence, they function only 
in the syllable. . .. Speech sounds are not a 
series of separate noises produced now this 
way, now that, and adjacent like the beads 
on a string; they are rather phases of the 
chest pulse, the syllable’ (p. 6). 

In the syllable, then, Stetson finds a 
fundamental unit of linguistic analysis. 
Syllables are positive; syllables are additive; 
syllables are countable; they are marked, in 
the process of speech events, by a simple 
physiological correlate, the chest-pulse. It 
will be agreed that no such simplicity can be 
attributed to sounds or phonemes. The 
number of phonemes ‘represented’ in a given 
form or utterance is not easily determined by 
observers with a low level of competence. 
As Stetson says (p. 78), ‘not one in a hundred 
thousand of the users of a language can 
enumerate the component phonetic signals 
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which make up the syllables.’ Nor, indeed, 
is there always agreement among the 
initiate. Further, no simple physiological 
criterion marks the ‘occurrence’ of a 
phoneme. 

Stetson is content to establish syllables 
as the constituent elements of utterances; 
he is reluctant to admit phonemes as such 
constituent elements. He is looking for 
positive additive units, which are produced, 
one after another, when people talk. ‘The 
opposition, differentiation, of the phonemes 
is important to the phonologist, but it does 
not function directly with the user of the 
language’ (p. 77). He is satisfied that the 
syllable, characterized by the chest-pulse, 
is such a positive additive unit. He has 
concluded that some phonemicists regard 
phonemes as positive additive units, and he 
has concluded that they areinerror. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, there is some reason 
for his having come to both conclusions. 

The question would still remain: How are 
syllables to be compared with one another? 
For modern linguistic science is surely not 
going to be content with a description of 
utterances, one by one, nor with a narrative 
account of the physiological processes which 
accompany this speech event, that speech 
event, the other speech event. Despite all 
laxness of method, despite all concealed 
assumptions, despite all hasty and impres- 
sionistic attribution of ‘reality’ and ‘sig- 
nificance’ to features and abstractions, the 


. fact remains that students of language have 


been able to compare utterances with one 
another and compare parts of utterances 
with one another. And such comparisons 
have led to formulations of systematic 
relations of likeness and difference. These 
formulations may not be definitive, but they 
are an important objective of contemporary 
linguistic science. 

If utterances were analyzed into syllables 
as their constituent sub-events, as Stetson 
wishes, this would still not represent an 
ultimate analysis. Where at present pho- 
nemicists compare utterances or forms to 
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ascertain relationships, they should then 
have to analyze syllables instead. For the 
complete repertory of syllables would still be 
just what the repertory of forms (or utter- 
ances) of a language is: a corpus of items, 
related one to the other by likenesses and 
differences. The relationships among the 
capitalized syllables philaDELphia, iDEN- 
tity, PENetrate, rePEL are likeness and 
difference relations, which call for analysis 
on the basis of features smaller than the 
syllables themselves. The repertory of 
syllables is presumably a somewhat smaller 
corpus than the repertory of forms, and 
considerably smaller than the repertory of 
utterances. But do the relations among 
syllables substantially differ from the rela- 
tions among forms and utterances, from the 
point of view of analysis? 

To this reviewer, the chief values of 
Stetson’s monograph are these: It may 
stimulate investigation of the countable 
segments of speech events, in all languages. 
It may lead to further phonemic study of 
the phenomena connected with the chest- 
pulse. It may emphasize the differences 
between a notation and an account. A 
notation can identify utterances; it can 
consistently symbolize recurring relations 
among utterances; or it can summarize 
classes of utterances, or forms, or syllables. 
But no notation can be an account of the 
events constituting an utterance. If a 
phonetician or a phonemicist wishes to 
describe the processes of utterances or to 
indicate the constituent elements of utter- 
ances, he must present a narrative account. 
For no simple linear notation can do this. 
The most austerely economical notation 
which can be devised to represent the 
complex mechanism of ‘what really happens’ 
when people talk would be a multiple 
notation, of the order of an orchestral score. 
And this would be conventional and arbi- 
trary; it would be meaningful as description 
or as a stimulus to performance only after 
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the reader had been conditioned by a 
previous training. 
W.F. Twappde.i 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


NAMES ON THE LAND. By George R. 
Stewart. A historical account of place- 
naming in the United States. New York, 
Random House, [1945]. ix, 418 p. $3. 

This book is presented to the general 
public in the jacket blurb as “a history of 
the United States from an entirely new 
viewpoint. .. . Written as a continous narra- 
tive ...it provides information which en- 
tailed a vast amount of detailed and original 
research resulting in an absorbing story, 
precise in detail but always exciting in the 
telling.” The author himself tells us (4) 
that ‘This is written, then, as the story of 
that naming—how the great names, one 
by one, came to stand large on the maps, and 
how the little names in their thousands 
arose on the tongues of the people, after the 
varying customs of time and place, of blood 
and language.” He also informs us (389) 
that ‘Much of the work was done . . . while 
I was Resident Fellow in Creative Writing 
at Princeton University.” 

From these and other indications one 
would conclude that the work is a popular, 
non-scholarly, “original” narrative with 
exclusively literary aims and pretensions. 
If that is so, then I have no business review- 
ing it here, for I do not pretend to know the 
canons of literary criticism, nor to claim any 
other competency in artistic judgment than 
that connoted by the phrase “...but I 
know what I like.” As an_ occasional 
reader of literature, I liked Stewart’s book 
and found it, if not an absorbing, at least an 
interesting and informative account of some 
phases of the development of place names 
in the United States; I did not always like 
its consciously archaic or homely, or both, 
turns of phrase here and there, and I was 
constantly wishing he would tell more about 
one subject or another. 
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But the book has been sent for review to 
the editors of learned journals, and this 
implies that the author and the publishers 
consider it to be also in some way a work of 
scholarship. The word history was cited 
from the blurb above, and presumably 
professional historians will have something 
to say about that. And the constant 
reference to language usage indicates that 
there is some pretension to scholarly 
competence in that field. Accordingly, 
having stated my evaluation of the book as 
an amateur literary critic, I shall not 
hesitate to judge it objectively in my 
capacity of professional linguist, and specifi- 
cally from the point of view of an 
Americanist. 

There is first, then, Chapter II, Of the 
naming that was before history. “In the 
distant past, then, the land was without 
names. Yet the nature of the land itself 
prefigured something of what was to be.” 
(4) So far, so good. ‘‘Where jagged moun- 
tains reared up along the horizon, many 
names would describe shapes, but in a 
flat country names of other meanings would 
be given.” (5) Just what does this mean? 
Are we to gather that flat-country people 
don’t bother about shapes, or simply that 
they have other kinds of shapes to deal with? 
And then it must be remembered that the 
cultural orientation and especially the 
language of a people may have a great deal 
to do with discounting any “prefiguration”’ 
expected on geographical grounds. I say 
“may have’, for, of course, there are 
simply not enough basic linguistic or 
cultural place-name studies on which to 
base such generalizations. 

Stewart’s next sentence is: ‘“Where most 
streams were clear but one ran thick with 
reddish mud, a man coming to that stream 
would call it Red River, whether he said 
Rio Colorado, or Rivitre Rouge, or Bogue 
Homa....” The point that Red River and 
Rto Colorado and Riviére Rouge are equiva- 
lent is well taken, and is something con- 
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stantly forgotten by both scholarly investi- 
gators and practical users of place names, 
who deal with them as if they were an 
unchangeable part of an immutable land- 
scape, established by something or someone 
official, and incapable of having equivalents 
in other settings or other languages. There 
is, however, no assurance at all that a 
muddy river would be called Red, and the 
very examples chosen show this, for in 
Spanish, colorado is only one of the words 
translated by English red; in some languages, 
moreover, it is undoubtedly impossible to 
apply any such color term at all to muddy 
rivers. As for the implied equivalent Bogue 
Homa, this illustrates a real fault of Stewart’s 
book in the eyes of a specialist: what 
language is this in, what assurance have we 
that it means red river, what do we know 
about the cultural significance of the term 
red (is it bogue or homa?) in this language? 
And even the layman, assuming that it is an 
American Indian name, may be irritated by 
its being brought in in this unexplained way. 

A serious error is perpetuated a little 
further in the implication that primitive 
peoples are handicapped by the absences of 
writing in remembering any considerable 
number of names: “But the Indians had no 
written records, and the ordinary man could 
not well burden his memory with more than 
some few hundreds of names.” (8) This, 
of course, is the old chestnut about the 
200-word vocabulary of the unlettered 
peasant, and, also of course, it simply isn’t 
so. Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
the settled Pueblos “placed their names 
thickly” by contrast with the nomadic 
Pawnee. I don’t know about the Pawnee, 
but I do know that at Taos I was able to get 
relatively few placenames, and many of 
them of a repetitive nature—at the cotton- 
wood is applied to many places, and, in that 
country, is hardly a precise identification. 

After Chapter IT, the mention of names of 
Indian origin is incidental to other themes. 
Always, however, the kinds of objections 
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that I have already made arise, and not only 
in connection with Indian names, but with 
those of other language-origins also. The 
framers of the Constitution are chided (172) 
for calling the chief executive “President 
of the United States of America’, but 
prescribing his oath as “President of the 
United States”; this, we are told, is “the 
English tradition of carelessness in names.” 
To anyone with the least ability to view 
linguistic usage objectively, it is, of course, 
nothing of the kind: it is not a habit limited 
to the English, nor is it carelessness; this 
is another instance, this time by Stewart 
himself, of the assumption that a name 
appears always in one fixed and immutable 
form, deviations from which are ‘‘wrong”’ or 
“careless.” 

As I have indicated, the book reads well— 
almost, indeed, “like a novel.” But by 
that very token it is not, and cannot be, a 
work of science: for a scientific work must 
read like what it is, and not like a novel, 
which it isn’t. To hold otherwise is to 
deny the very possibility of objective 
science, since science is constantly and 
necessarily running counter to “common 
sense” and “artistic expression” and all the 
rest of our cultural clichés. 

So Names on the Land is not a work of 
importance to Americanists interested in 
place names. What would such a work be 
like? It would represent the compilation 
and interpretation of a vast amount of 
linguistic and cultural data. A name that 
is supposed to be “Indian” should first of 
all be traced historically in all available 
written records. It should then be sought 
in the lexical material of the tribes originally 
living in the area; if no records of such 
material exist, the quest ends there, and we 
can only, and must, say that the name is of 
unknown origin and meaning. If the mate- 
rial does exist, then we may perhaps find 
the etyma of the name. Our task is not 
ended, however: we should establish the full 
grammatical functioning of the term in its 
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original language, and all the connotations 
it had as part of a linguistic system; then, its 
part in the culture over and above the 
language should be sought, using the foiklore 
and myth material of the people being 
investigated. In all such studies, we should 
remember always that, whatever its history, 
such a name as Metapunczet (I purposely use 
an invented name) is now a purely American 
English word and “means” only the feature 
so named. 

In the case of existing non-Occidental 
cultures, the collection of place name 
material is more important and interesting. 
All locational terms occurring in texts 
should be carefully identified, if possible, 
and analyzed linguistically. A special in- 
vestigation of the native geography as such 
should be part of one’s projected work, and 
this should include the terms for the towns 
and features named by the dominant 
culture as well. Only in this way, and on 
the basis of many such studies, can we get 
to a stage where the usual facile generaliza- 
tions about what is named and why and 
how can be replaced by anthropological fact. 

GrorceE L. TRAGER 
Wasuinaton, D. C. 


THe Lrsprary’s Poticy iv REGARD TO 
AMERICAN LINGUISTICS AND ARCHEOLOGY—A 
PROGRAM OF SPECIALIZATION. By Harry 
Miller Lydenberg. Year Book of the 
American Philosophical Society. Library 
Bulletin 65-74 (1944). 

An INEXHAUSTIBLE SouRCcE oF LINGUSTIC 
Know.Lepce. By Arthéme Dutilly. Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society 87.403-6 (1944). 

THe CELEsTIAL BEAR Comes Down TO 
Eartu. The Bear Sacrifice Ceremony of 
the Munsee-Mahican in Canada as Related 
by Nekatcit. By Frank G. Speck, with 
Jesse Moses. Reading Public Museum and 
Art Gallery. Scientific Publications 7 
(Reading, Pennsylvania, 1945). 

THE Iroquois. A Strupy In CULTURAL 
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Evouution. By Frank G. Speck. Cran- 
brook Institute of Science. Bulletin 23 
(Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, 1945). 

OUTLINE oF CuLTURAL Materiats. By 
George P. Murdock, Clellan S. Ford, 
Alfred E. Hudson, Raymond Kennedy, 
Leo W. Simmons, John W. M. Whiting. 
Yale Anthropological Studies 2 (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1945). 

La Lencua AymarA, Hermana Mayor 
DE LA Quicnua. By J. P. Harrington. 
Universidad Nacional de Cuyo. Anales del 
Instituto de Etnologia Americana 6.95-101 
(Mendoza, 1945). 

La ALFABETIZACION EN LeENauas INpf- 
GENAS: Et Proyrctro Tarasco. By Ignacio 
M. del Castillo. America Indigena 5.139- 
51 (1945). 


The American Philosophical Society had, 
in 1944, a collection of 466 volumes relating 
to American Indian linguistics. In that 
same year, the Society acquired the Boas 
collection of American Indian language 
manuscripts. These mss. had previously 
been stored in seven large trunks in the 
ACLS building. They are now being 
studied for cataloguing in the APS library, 
and have already been indexed by Voegelin 
and Harris (now Language Monograph 
No. 22 of the Linguistic Society of 
America). The resumption of publication 
of the International Journal of American 
Linguistics adds to the already imposing 
list of societies, publications, and projects 
mentioned by Lydenberg which contribute 
to linguistic scholarship: ACLS, Linguistic 
Society of America, historical dictionaries 
of English and American English, linguistic 
atlases, and now the APS. In the paper 
reviewed, Lydenberg announces a new 
policy of the APS for developing American 
Indian linguistic research in the following 
ways: “(1) the appointment of a special 
committee. ...(2) appointment from time 
to time of a Library Research Associate in 
the field of American linguistics to be 
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charged with advising as to the development 
of the Library’s collections and their use, 
also with carrying on research and facilitat- 
ing the investigation of others, (3) the 
recommendation to the Committee on 
Research of projects by competent scholars 
who might be aided by the use of funds at 
the disposal of that committee, (4) the 
recommendation to the Committee on 
Publications of manuscripts in the field of 
American linguistics that merit consideration 
for publication by the Society.” 


Dutilly is a priest who made the Eskimo 
his life study. He calls attention here to 
the work of his fellow missionaries, especially 
among the Indians of Canada. These 
missionaries have produced a prodigious 
number of manuscripts and publications. 
Of the forty or so tribes evangelized, 
twenty-one are reported on, having a total 
of 52 mss., and 145 publications. The 
latter are divided in roughly the following 
proportions: two thirds Algonquian, not 
quite one third Athabascan, and a few 
items in Eskimo, Iroquoian, Salish, and 
Siouaneach. The mss. are generally written 
in letters of the alphabet, while the publica- 
tions are printed or mimeographed in either 
the same letters or in a syllabary; a number 
of systems are prevalent, but Lepsius’ 
standard alphabet for reducing unwritten 
languages to a uniform orthography in 
European letters seems to have heen 
rejected by the missionaries in favor of a 
system based on Latin or French. The 
paper includes some references of historical 
value. 


The monograph describing the Bear 
Sacrifice Ceremony contains a brief discus- 
sion of the dialect of the Munsee-Mahican 
band and the informant’s explanation of the 
tradition in summary text form. Speck 
observes that the language of his text 
“does not conform very closely with avail- 
able published text and vocabulary material 
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of Munsee,” and it apparently differs 
considerably from Oklahoma Delaware. 
On the other hand, there are some affinities 
with Mahican. For an additional reference 
regarding the linguistic problem raised by 
these remarks, cf. C. F. Voegelin, the Lenape 
and Munsee Dialects of Delaware, An 
Algonquian Language, Indiana Academy of 
Science, Proceedings 49.34-7 (1939). 


Speck’s extremely tastefully executed 
study of the Iroquois, which is to serve as 
background for the relevant portion of the 
ethnological collection in the museum of 
the Cranbrook Institute of Science, is, 
in effect, a cultural re-evaluation. After 
an introduction which stresses the need 
for readjusting our perspective, out of focus 
as a result of historical tradition, Speck 
treats in turn the following aspects of 
Troquoian culture: language, population, 
social and political structure, economy 
and ecology, arts and crafts, decorative 
design and symbolism, and ceremonial 
properties. The monograph has a list of 
references and excellent photographs of 
specimens. In enumerating the Iroquoian 
tribes, the author claims to rely mainly on 
the criterion of language; the following are 
mentioned: Laurentian (Hochelagan), Huron 
Confederacy, Tobacco Nation (Tionontati), 
Neutral Confederacy (Attiwandaronk), Erie 
(Cat Nation), Wenro, Susquehanna (An- 
daste, Conestoga), Iroquois Confederacy 
(Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, 
Seneca), Nottoway, Meherrin, Tuscarora, 
and Cherokee. However, political rather 
than linguistic considerations appear to have 
led to this listing. 


In the foreword to the first edition, the 
authors of the Outline—which is a sort of 
ideal blueprint, a guide for fieldworkers with 
an ultimate view to the cross-cultural type 
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of study—acknowledge their indebtedness 
to a number of scholars, among them the 
late Benjamin L. Whorf, who was pre- 
sumably responsible for the section on 
language. The following general informa- 
tion about languages is desired (pp. 3-4): 
(1) linguistic position; (2) phonology; (3) 
grammar (including “The Sentence 

The Word .. . The Lexeme’’); (4) vocabulary; 
(5) stylistics; (6) linguistic theory and 
behavior; (7) semantics. 


Harrington joins in their opinion a number 
of scholars who believe that Aymar4 and 
Kechuan are genetically related. In support 
of this theory, he presents selected features 
of Aymara and points out their similarity to 
corresponding features of Kechuan. He 
compares items of vocabulary, the sounds, 
certain aspects of morphology, and syntax. 
Under the last heading he observes, for 
example, that the order of words in Aymara 
is subject-verb-object, which also occurs in 
Kechuan, though, in the latter, the order 
object-verb-subject is more usual. Arche- 
ology and ethnography support his conten- 
tion, Harrington states, that Aymara is 
the older of the two sister languages 
(“hermana mayor’’). 


The Tarascan Project began under the 
Cardenas administration, with the purpose 
of teaching the Indians to read and write 
Tarascan, and, later, to speak, read and 


write Spanish as well. The Project was 
under the direction of Morris Swadesh, 
and its technical staff included del Castillo, 
who sketches here the work accomplished. 
This includes not only the alphabetization 
of the language, but aiso the preparation of 
native teachers to continue educating the 
people of other localities. 

Tuomas A. SEBEOK 

InpIANA UNIVERSITY 








